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JAMES JORDAN. 



CHAPTER I. 
MYSELF MY SITUATION — AND MY FAMILY. 

There lived in a very beautiful p.art of England, 
an honourable gentleman whom we will caU Sir 
Boston Knightlej. His place was a very fine one. 
The house stood on a sloping lawn, on one side 
of which a wood came down, and scattered itself 
in groups and lines, so that you could see the 
green glades that led up to the thickest part of the 
forest, as if the lawn had wandered up there, and 
lost itself in its mazes. I like to think of that 
scenery : for, as I am a gardener by taste and 
profession, it belongs to me to love the beauty of 
nature, and to dwell with gratification on every 
instance where that beauty has been heightened 
by the hand of art. 

Knightley Manor was indeed a beautiful place/ 
and I loved it well. The gardens were extensi^, 
and they had every advantage of soil and situation; 
The green-houses and hot-houses were Sij Boston's 
favourite play-things. He was very rich, and a 
fortune was spent upon them every year. He im- 
ported trees, shrubs, and plants. He had people 
working for him in Mexico, Aus^iT^^di.^ «sjAl ^^^ 
Zealand. He was a reaWy \e«cti[\^^ «5A. ^'ssv^bqJoSvs:. 
man ; and his delight Y^Yien \v\a «x:^«nsaK«^^ 
Bwered, when his new pVanta^o^ct^^^^"^^ 
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time, or his old favourites gave, for his care, a more 
than commonly abundant return, can scarcely be 
imagined. I was his gardener. 

Such a gentleman required a very experienced 
and well educated head-gardener to take the com- 
mand of everything, and I was that man. 

I received two hundred a-year, and had a house, 
rent-free, and what vegetables and common fruit I 
liked. I do not think that any man could have 
liad a happier situation. I had five men under me. 
Two of these were very clever about the green- 
houses and hot-houses, the other three were more 
among the gardens and the plantations of new 
shrubs and trees. Besides these, there were wo- 
men employed in the weeding times, and to do the 
stooping work of tying up flowers and such things* 

I loved the garden, and indeed the whole place, 
exceedingly. I was, in my place, quite a king 
there. I gloried in the beauty that I raised up 
around me. I knew that the bouquets I sent into 
the house daily were received, as often as they 
came, quite rapturously. I knew that the drawing- 
room, when filled with the most distinguished 
guests, rang with my praises : that Sir Boston was 
complimented on having cme of the best gardeners 
in the kingdom ; and I knew that he was as proud 
of me as if I had been a just imported pine. I was 
really a very happy man. 

I shoufd like to keep you some time telling of 
the smiles with which my master and I used to 
meet daily ; of our pleasant chats over such of the 
light and delicate work of our favourite pursuits as 
fell to my care ,* of how every suggestion I made 
wa^ attended to, every fancy, however ex^uaive^ 
complied with, every desire gratified^ wv<iLQ^\iQ>« — 
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80 much did I love this kind master — ^through all 
the ten years I lived with him, I never counted 
hours, or considered labour in his service. But I 
must not keep you too long on these preliminaries 
to my story. I must take you elsewhere ; I must 
show you my house and all whom I had there. 

I lived in a house called by the guests of Knight* 
ley Manor, the Swiss Cottage, but by the work- 
people Mr. Jordan's, for James Jordan is my name. 
The house was good and roomy. It stood in scenery 
suggestive of Swiss cottages, at the foot of a steep 
declivity, and by the side of a ravine through which 
came rushing a torrent of water — a glorious cas« 
cade. And in front of this house, peaceful looking 
meadows were spread out, and beyond them a glit- 
tering river, into which the torrent sent its waters, 
and which was crossed by a bridge, making a most 
agreeaUe incident in our landscape. Then we, too, 
had a* garden and a green-house ; and beautiful, 
most beautiful timber crowned the hill at our back ; 
and cedars, Cyprus, yew, and evergreens of many 
sorts hung above and around the rushing waters ; 
and by our side there was a natural deposit of that 
black earth so much liked by the American shrubs ; 
and there, rhododendrons and calmidas and hun- 
dreds of such fair foreigners, flourished as in their 
native soil, and spread such blossoms to the sun, 
and shed such sweet scents around — even now I 
seem to see them in their glorious profusion, climb- 
ing* up the height in their luxuriant growth, and 
mingling with the English-bom elm and oak — ^ven 
now I seem to hear the music of tbaX ^nO^^sassvssfe. 
cascade, and the grave melody o^ o\a Ts^assi \ifc«%»^ 
aa tbejr bummed among the flio^er^ — c^^^^ ^^^ r* 
feel as if I should surely return to tV^Lt ^^2tf^ ^'^^^ 
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and see my children playing in those meadows as 
for years they played ; and now when I recollect 
myself, and know that I shall be master there no 
more, I feel that it is only for heaven one can give 
such things as these. 

I must take you back a little farther in my his- 
tory. I had married Emma Benson, the only 
child of Mr. Benson, then butler and valet to the 

Lord Bishop of ; I call this gentleman a bishop 

though he was of the Protestant Church of Eng- 
land ; but you, my readers, know, as I know, that 
this title is merely given to such, by us, for cus- 
tom's sake, that we may be understood, and to pre- 
vent continual dispute and explanation, this gen- 
tleman, like his fellows in the Establishment, was 
no bishop at all. 

My wife's father had been brought up in this 
bishop's house, and when I married her, she had 
lost her mother ; and her father was butler and va- 
let as I have said. My wife was very well edu- 
cated, for her situation in life, for the bishop's 
lady had placed her at school ; she was twenty- 
four years of age at her marriage. We had four 
children. The eldest was a girl, eighteen years 
of age; and, I can assure you, that we thought 
that very few of the ladies who appeared at our 
parish Church could vie with her either in figure, 
face, or manner, and I suppose that I might add 
dress^ for I am certain that a great amount of time 
and thought was expended on it. This young 
lady was supposed to have her mother's pretty fea- 
tures and fair complexion, and to take her jet black 
shining hair and tall figure from me. Great trou- 
ble had been taken about her education. We hoped 
to get her into some good family as a governess, as 
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soon as she was twenty-one, and she appeared to 
be successfully fitting herself for such a situation. 
The next living child to this dear girl, our beau- 
tiful Emma, was a boy called Edward. Sir Boston 
had got him on the foundation of an endowed school 

at G . He was pronounced to be very clever. 

I was ambitious for him, and the boy shared in this 
ambition ; therefore he was diligent. I thought 
that I might live to see him go to Oxford, and get 
his living as a clergyman of the Establishment. 
My next children were girls: Sarah, nine years 
old ; Anna, seven years old. 

In lb,e year 1847, another person came to live 
with us — Mr. Benson, my wife's father. Dear 
readers, I must detain you, introducing this old 
gentleman to you. If you should be inclined to 
rebel, and say this story-teller has kept us long 
enough with his family, let me induce you to be 
patient, by assuring you that old Mr. Benson has a 
great deal to do with my story, and that it is abso- 
lutely necessary that you should get acquainted 
with him. 

Mr. Benson was discharged by the Bishop be- 
cause he was become too old for his place. He had 
only saved two hundred pounds, though he might, 
no doubt, have saved a good deal more if he had 
liked. This money was invested in some water- 
works in London and brought him in seven-and-a- 
half per cent. The Bishop, who was perfectly ac- 
quainted with all his old servants' affairs, arranged 
that the income derived from this investment should 
be paid to me and my wife for the old man's booxA. 
and lodging ; and his Lordakv^ %w^^ ^^^x.^^k^^ass^ 
twentj pounds a year aa a peT»\oi£i\ \JcL\is» V^ ^^=^ 
to live with us. 



CHAPTER II. 

MR. BENSON. 

My father-in-law had been a bishop's servant for 
the greater part of his life. It happened in this 
way. When a boy, he had been taken into the 
house of a family of distinction, and having con- 
ducted himself well, he rose to be footman at the 
age of eighteen. At this time it happened that the 
eldest son of the lady and gentleman with whom 
he lived, rose to great dignity at Oxford, and mar- 
ried. On this gentleman's marriage he took Benson 
for his servant, and a few years after, being made 
one of the Protestant bishops, he took him with 
him as butler. It was about twenty years after 
this preferment that the eldest daughter of his mas- 
ter married, and married a bishop. Benson then 
went as her servant to another diocess and another 
palace, and there he had lived till he came to end 
his days with us. His coming to us was truly the 
introduction of a new element into our house. 

Up to the time of Benson's coming we had led 
lives of no particular form of religion. We went 
regularly to Knightley church ; it was only half a 
mile off, and the walk to it was agreeable in all 
ways ; we there occupied a distinguished pew, called 
the steward's pew, second only to Sir Boston's own 
pew, and into which, when the family pew was too 
full, the young men of the party would come, and 
occasionally Sir Bostim hims^f, a circumstance 
which I am sure every body in the church felt to 
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be a public act of excellence on the part of Sir Bos- 
ton ; and as he was unusually tall and commanding 
looking, beautifully dressed and very handsome, we 
felt no small share of reflected grandeur when he 
stood up among us, and l^reated him with respect 
accordingly, giving him plenty of room, and not 
letting the children kneel, lest their little feet should 
touch his polished boots or exquisite drab trowsers. 
I need not say that Sir Boston never knelt himself; 
he was felt to be so great a man, that I verily be- 
lieve that if he had once been seen kneeling with 
any appearance of devotion, in that place called the 
House of God, that the people would have been 
affected to tears by such an act of humility. Well, to 
this church we went always once a day, and in sum- 
mer, also, in the afternoons. The family from the 
mansion never went in the winter afternoons.— nei- 
ther did we go. The devotions of that hour, at that 
season, were left to the poor folk of the village, to 
old women with red cloaks, and old men with their 
heads tied up. In fact my wife once replied, to the 
questicMi of whether she went to church, one win- 
ter's afternoon, ^^that she did not go — that the 
people of the neighbourhood did not go generally ; 
that there was no genteel congregation at that timeJ* 
And it is quite true that going to church was a 
part of our gentility. 

But if we did not go to Knightley church, we 
sometimesy but very rardy^ went to the little town of 
Helstead, about two miles off, to hear a wonderful 
man who preached at a meeting house there, and 
was very much talked about ; not so much for an^ 
good he did, but for the daxvci^ 'wj Vc^. ^XJnsSg.^^ 
spoke of the new Vicar ot lleVeX;^^.^. ^^^ \ss^%^ 
liked to hear the man's ruali o£ n^ot^ \ '^^ <2^vwcw^ 
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liked the new scene, and he made some kind of ner- 
vous impression on mj wife, for she used to say 
that she thought him very awakening. 

I knew that Sir Boston disliked this preacher ; 
he used to speak of him sometimes when we were "^ 
busy with our Mexican plants, or such others as he 
loved himself to assist in tending ; he used to call 
him a low, prating, ignorant, presumptuous, scoun- 
drel ; and certain things that afterwards transpired 
about this man, made me think that he was not far 
wrong in his judgment. 

As may be supposed^I should not have mentioned 
this man here without a reason. The manner in 
which he spoke of the vicar, Mr. Temple, brought 
people to think of that gentleman, and to enquire 
about his opinions, and many of his private affairs. 
Mr. Temple was a man of family, and independent 
fortune ; he was one of the county gentlemen. 
Sir Boston could not endure that a man of such po- 
sition should be dealt so freely with. He did not 
care about his religious views, but he knew that he 
led a strictly moral life, and was abused by a rant- 
ing preacher, and therefore he was his friend. 

You will now have seen, my'dear readers, by our 
conduct at Knightley, and our visits to Helstead, 
that we had no very fixed religious tenets when my 
father-in law came to live with us. 

Never again, after his arrival, did we go to Hel- 
stead to hear the pouring eloquence of the preacher, 
Mr. Medley ! That we had ever gone, seemed to Mr. 
Benson scarcely less than a mortal sin. It had pro- 
voked from him such an outpouring of indignation, 
that we were all glad to consign the subject to obli- 
vion, and to enter into a tacit agreement never to 
meDtJOD the preacher or to discuss b\a do(^Um^« 
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Was, then, Mr. Benson more religious than we 
were ? No ; but he was imbued with such a respect 
for offices of dignity and responsibility in the Church 
of England, and for such as filled them, that he 
could ill endure anything that interfered with the 
position they occupied in his mind. He was a pa- 
tient-tempered, charitably disposed man, and he 
had led a moral life ; but I do not think it is too 
much to say that his mind had never soared be- 
yond a bishop. The Lord of heaven and earth 
was only to him a being whom the bishop ac- 
knowledged; and a bishop was, to him, a clergy- 
man raised to a seat in the house of lords, a man 
to be approached with the deepest deference, and 
to be surrounded by every indication of profound 
state; a man whose calling it was to wear rich 
silk and fine linen ; a man whose word was to 
be law — one who possessed an ineffable luxury in 
the power of commanding arbitrarily many who 
are in the judgment of society as good, or better 
than himself; a man who was something more 
than man, because of his dignity — ^his dignity in a 
worldly sense I mean. And Benson would de- 
scribe state dinner parties^ and dwell on the exul- 
tation of feeling with which he had stood behind 
his master's chair, and had been aware that the 
atmosphere he breathed with such comfort, was felt 
by the many black-suited guests to be so oppressive 
as to rob their minds of elasticity, and their voices 
of natural tone. This was to feel the power of his 
master's dignity. It was as incense offered to the 
throne of his lord, the bishop. He deli%V!Aft,^Sx\.\v.. 

The various ways in wliich. \i\a xaa&Xfe^ '^^r««^^ 

or dismissed the persons wYio caraft X.o ««» ^tA^^^stsv 

suh bizD, had all been marked do^^xv \yj <?«v^ ^ 
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man, and treaeured as proofs of tbat master^s power, 
his influence, his awfulness, his life-giving nod of 
confidence, his joy-inspiring smile. But the oc^ 
casions when his lordship had been oondemiending^ 
when he had been affable^ when he had reassured 
the timid, when he had complimented the sncoesB- 
ful, when a word from his mouth had confirmed 
the wavering opinions of the world, when the ex- 
pression of what he thought had led a multitude— 
those were the occasions on which Benson best liked 
to dwell : on them he grew eloquent, and his lord, 
the bishop, became under his description not merely 
a man of the world, but a miracle of that wisdom 
which distinguishes the children of this world from 
the children of light. To Benson the sight of the 
earthly master had blotted out the view of the hea- 
venly one. There was not a particle of religion in 
anything that he felt on this subject. These feel- 
ings which were the ruling feelings of his life, and 
possessed his mind to the exclusion of better things ; 
these feelings which were to him a religion, pro- 
duced only a sort of high-minded worldliness. He 
worshiped his bishop, not God. To him a palace 
was better than heaven, and lawn sleeves fairer 
than angels' wings. 

It has often occurred to me since, that had his 
master been a real bishop, poor Benson would never 
have felt all this evil pride, and never been the 
slave of all this evil worldly-mindedness. He would 
then have seen in his master the servant of God, 
and so seeing would have felt that his rule in the 
Church was ordained of God and came from Him. 
Benson would then have gloried in his master for 
God's sake, remembering from whom his master de- 
rived hi^ />Jac£^ and whose work lie was (i«kX\ft^ Vi 
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do ; but my father-in-law had not known the true 
Church, or that Church's ministers. He had been 
the servant of one who had nothing to offer to his 
veneration but the various objects of worldly pride 
with which he was surrounded, and these his heart 
had laid hold of, and he truly worshipped them. 

Benson's horror at our having so much forgotten 
what was due to the powers and dignities of the 
land, as to go to Mr. Medley's chapel, may now be 
imagined. **Why, James," he would exclaim to 
me, ** the fellow has no respect for the bishop I He 
thinks no more of him than if he were a common 
man without any authority. He speaks of Mr. 
Temple as if the bishop had never examined him. 
8ir, he knows nothing of the honour and dignity of 
the Church of England ! He is an upstart ; I 
would not look at him, if I could help it, for the 
world." 

But his opinion of the much-spoken-against Mr. 
Temple was very different. " A good young man, 
James," he would say, in his pleasant tender-toned 
voice. " A good, endeavouring, respectful-minded 
young man : I saw him once at the palace. It did 
my heart good to see the mute respect in which he 
stood before the bishop ; it was a proper homage to 
my master's dignity, James. I remember him very 
well. Bather head-long in his course, I hear ; but 
that is the impetuosity of youth, no doubt. Ah, the 
mitre would steady his head, and he may bear it 
one day — ^he is of an ancient house ; they are gen- 
tlemen, all his family — gentlemen born and bred of 
the real quality. He will learn discretion* Tvcss& 
will teach him that there axe t'SRO «vi^kS& \«>^^^««^ 
story; be should not teac\i aTi7tV\Tv^ \fto V^''^'^'^^'^ 
excepty of course, the necessity ^ot \a^^V^ 
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and pretty levelling we should have without bishops. 
Few people know the weight and importance of 
bishops better than myself." 

So from a mixed feeling of deference for Ben- 
son, and belief in his words, we yielded to his wishes, 
and heard Mr. Medley no more. 

Indeed we had two reasons for attending to what 
Benson said — ^in the first place we loved him, and 
in the second place, the love we had for ourselves 
was gratified by his coming to live with us, for he 
certainly graced our house well, and added to our 
respectability, and therefore we were willing to 
listen to him. 

And the old man deserved our love. I believe 
that no man ever felt more hearty good- will towards 
men generally than he did ; I believe that few men 
in his station had ever given away as much money 
or done as many kindnesses. He was really chari- 
tably minded, and he was excellently good-tempered. 
He was one of those persons whom little children 
immediately bless with their love ; and the happy be- 
n^olent expression that dwelt in his soft blue eyes, 
and played on his lips, and seemed to brighten his 
rosy face, mingled very pleasantly with the dignity 
that his manner often displayed — ^indeed, I might 
say, habitually displayed ; for the polished manner he 
had attained in his years of service, and the gentle 
air of authority that he had then learned, never 
quite left him. He was weak and worn in body, 
and he used to walk about leaning heavily on a 
stout oak stick ; but he would turn his head quickly, 
and a bright smile would come when he heard our 
Sarah or Anna, and he would call them to him with 
a voice as clear and ringing as a boy's. And when 
Sir Boston and be met, how often TtiaveDaeeii «»\i\SkS^ 
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with the picture they made. Benson, with his 
usually stooping figure straightened, and his silver 
locks bared, in return to Sir Boston's greeting; 
hearing what the worthy Baronet would say, with 
smiling respectful courtesy, and answering with a 
pleasant dignified self-possession, which showed his 
esteem of the honour that was doing him, and yet 
evidenced that to receive such honour was no new 
thing. Such was my dear father-in-law, William 
Benson ; he lived in my house for two years. 

Now I must give an account of what those two 
years produced. 



CHAPTER III. 

FAMILY AFFAIB8. 

So Mr. Benson was the inmate of our house, and 
my eldest daughter was at her ''seminary/' and 
my son at his school, and our pretty little Sarah and 
Anna were amusing themselves at home, and I, my- 
self, busy in my calling, and my wife occupied in 
her house ; for, though we kept a servant, this good 
wife of mine had plenty to do. Reader, I am going 
to tell you how my money was spent. You know 
that I' had two hundred a-year from Sir Boston ; 
that we had fifteen pounds a-year from Benson, and 
that our house was rent and tax free. My girl 
cost forty pounds a-year for her education ; my 
boy cost us ten pounds a-year for his. Their jour- 
neys and little extras we reckoned at fifteen pounds 
a-year, and their clothes at twenty pounds a-year ; 
thus, eighty-five pounds a-year was spent on these 
ehildren, and we had a hundred and thirty pounds 
a-year left for ourselves ; and as we had ourselves 
and Mr. Benson, and the servant, and our little 
girls to feed, we did not find that more than enough. 
Yet it was enough, and we had a trifie to spare for 
the poor ; for we were helped on by having a small 
bit of land on which we kept a cow, and by feed- 
ing a good bacon pig every year. 

We knew that our great expenses were the edu- 
cation of our two eldest children. Those would 
soon cease, for my boy would go to college, and Em- 
ma was in a yearns time to be a teaclieT mWie ^wBkfc 
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school where she was then a learner ; and by that 
means support herself, and continue in a place of 
improvement till she was old enough to go into a 
private family as a governess ; then I should lay by 
the money they had cost me, I thought ; but did 
that thought come true ? 

Let us turn from my house to Sir Boston's stately 
mansion — ^to Knightley Manor. Outside, it pre- 
sented to view a large Italian front of very hand- 
some appearance. It had a rich, cheerful, luxuri- 
ous aspect, and seemed to look smilingly on the 
lawns and gardens, and on to the boundary of hills, 
and up to the wooded heights. People used to say 
that it was a princely looking place. 

Inside, there was enough of corresponding gran- 
deur. No one would have exclaimed, how rich, or^ 
how splendid, on being first shown the state apart- 
ments, for there was not anything to catch the eye ;. 
but after a few moments of repose within thoso 
rooms, every one would have felt that they were- 
surrounded by the choicest things that wealth could 
purchase, and that their not being immediately 
struck with the fact, was the result of the most ex- 
cellent taste in selection and arrangement. But 
when I now think of Knightley Manor, I think of 
a certain room, called the library, with velvet cur- 
tains and soft thick carpet of emerald green, and 
containing all those little elegancies which seem to 
belong to ladies of exalted rank, and also all those 
comforts which are used to ease the burthen of life 
to one who has not long to live. I think of Lady 
Fanny Knightley in her last days. She used to lie 
on the sofa, wrapped round n^VXiVl ^^^>2c^ ^SwBjjf^s&^^ssjSs. 
with a little table drawn TiQect\i"ex^ cyck^VNsSa.^*^'^' 
books were always lyiiig. 
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I usod to 006 her very often. There was access 
from the hall to a small inner room which was called 
Bir Bofiton's study; and when I had been there 
tnlkinff to Sir Boston, she would ring a little silver 
IkiU wnioh she kept by her side, on hearing which 
hor huM!)itnd would open the door, and she would 
lay in tonoM so sweet, ** Tell Jordan to bring me a 
ttoMogay, dear Sir Boston.'' I used to smile as my 
master turned to mo, and then he would answer, 
** IIo hoars vou, dearest." On such occasions the 
choicest things wore plucked recklessly. If l^is 
flowers had been of incalculable value— if they had 
boon the only ones of their kind that the earth had 
over soon. Sir Boston would have consigned them 
to withering destruction to satisfy the slightest 
fancy his wife could express. I believe that it is 
impossible to say too much of the love he bore his 
gentle lady ; I believe that it was the determination 
to stay near her that first made him turn to flori- 
culture as a pursuit. 

When I used to take Lady Fanny her flowers, I 
was always admitted to speak to her. I used to 
stand by the side of her couch, and she would ask 
me questions about such blossoms as she had not 
seen before ; and with her ^miration of others, 
and her enquiries about my family and myself, she 
would often detain me for some time. She was 
very beautiful, and illness had not destroyed her 
beauty, though it had taken all her strength. She 
looked more like a delicate plant, unable to bear our 
climate, than one whom pain and sickness had thus 
reduced. Sir Boston carried her from her bed-room 
to her sofa every morning, and back again every 
night ; and he never spent a night out of the house, 
as /kr as I knew, during her illness. 
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Each time that I saw her I could observe that 
she appeared weaker than the time before ; bat she 
was always the same in manner, and spoke as plea- 
santly, and looked as mildly cheerful as she had 
always looked since I had known her. Sometimes 
she had some of her own family to stay with her — 
aunts, cousins, sisters, brothers — she had lost her 
parents. It used to be observed in reference to 
these arrivals, that nothing excited her. They came 
and they were welcome, they enjoyed themselves 
and they went away ; and Lady Fanny, day after 
day was brought to her sofa, and day after day spoke 
with placid sweetness to such as came to her side, 
and seemed without exertion to say invariably the 
right thing to the right person, and gave constantly 
renewed pleasure, while she was herself still fading, 
fading away. 

It used to be a good deal talked about. The 
servants in the house would whisper that she could 
not stay like that for ever — that she would die one 
day — that they should not like so to die — that they 
wondered that no clergyman ever came to see their 
lady — that she was gentle and pleasant, and kind 
and patient as she was beautiful, but that never- 
theless it seemed to them a heathenish kind of way 
to die in, and they wished that there was a stir made 
about the lovely lady, and that some one would be 
bold enough to speak to Sir Boston. 

But no one did speak to Sir Boston ; and one 
night when he was lifting his wife from her sofa, 
she said, *' Ah ! put me down again, Boston, I feel 
weak." He laid her again upon her resting place. 
"Perhaps it is the scent of those lovely flowers," she 
said, motioning away a nosegay 1 Yv^*^ ^JoaX. ^\Kt- 
sooD brought to her. Sir Boston i^m\, \}aft n^^^ ^>Sl^. 
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'* My Invo,** sho Mid enquiringly, and fixing her 
nyen upon him with a puzzled look. '' What is it, 
(karcfft Fanny ?** he replied. He stooped down his 
heail fur an answer, and he had it — she was dead ! 

When I told this to my wife, she put her hands 
l)eforo her eyes and shuddered, and said, ** Ah, 
•laniGff, Jamcfi, never let me die like that 1 Oh, she 
was dear and good — the sweetest lady ; but James, 
I cannot die like that! Something more — ^in that 
awful hour lot mo hear something more," and then 
shn lf!flnnr1 her head upon the table, and sobbed and 
wnp^ aloud. 

I was struck with what she said. Thoughts of 
tlio satno kind had been passing through my own 
mind. I WQS musing in an indistinct sort of way, 
and I answered, scarcely knowing what I said^ 
«* More — what would you have — something more—* 
what ?'* Hho raised her head and our eyes met. I 
Imd fifivor before seen such agitation in her face. 
Hho roso un quickly and took a rapid turn across 
ihn room, then Htonping, she exclaimed in an ardent 
manner, as if the inward thoughts would be spoken, 
and sjiokori with imiH3tuous warmth, ''More — what 
more ^ Why James, James, will you say that wine, 
and Jollv, and modioatt^d caudles — that even a dear 
huslmnirs anxious smile, and the attentive watch« 
Ing of servants is enough to — to — Oh I is there no 
dark valley of the shadow of death ? — is there no 
additional strength required if there ib?** She 
spoke so passionately, that when she fell on her 
knees at my side, I thought that she might have 
been unable to stand through her emotion ; but it 
was only to impress her request upon me. ''James," 
she cried, " I too must die. I can't die alone like 
that; I should be miserable while I lived if I 
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thought that my passage to heaven or — ** She 
dropped her head upon my knees, and could not 
speak for weeping. 

I raised her up ; I took her in my arms, and lot 
her shed her tears upon my breast. I told her to 
be quieted, and not agitate herself further. I said 
that as to the dear Lady Fanny — that her well- 
spent life — but here my wife interrupted me, say- 
ing, ^' Hush, James, I am not speaking of her, I am 
speaking of mytdf. Becollect'* — she could scarcely 
speak. ^'Becollect that I can't do that — not die 
90 — not if I can help it. I cannot bear to think 
that I shall be in that terrible hour <xUm$, If angels 
accompany the good to the face of our Father in 
heaven, surely we are intended to have some one 
to minister strength, and to give us courage during 
our last days and hours on earth. I feel as if I 
should never speak of this again, James : it seems 
to tear me to pieces to speak of it ; but when you 
see your flowers and think of the last nosegay you 
took our dear lady, then recollect that /, when I 
die — if God spares me to a last illness — that I must 
have something more to help me on my way than 
such things as those. Something more than I can 
give myself — something more than my own prayers 
and pious readings — something more I feel here,^* 
and she pressed her hand upon her heart, ** that all 
poor sinners want ; something more, I am sure, wo 
may have, I can*t tell what it is, but you will re- 
member this ; promise me, James." 

I did promise her, and I felt myself the truth of 
all she had said, and we did not speak of the thing 
again ; and Lady Fanny was laid in her grave, and 
Sir Boston mourned her long and \.x\^^ % \sv^ ^Snkx 
a time be was seen again, and ag;a\Ti «2^\jK«i^ '^'^^ 
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their usual course, and Lady Fanny was spoken of 
no more. 

As to my wife^and I, we, as I have said, did not 
recur to our feelings as expressed on that day of 
death. We did everything as usual. The winter 
came, and we did not go to church more than once 
a week ; neither had we ever any prayers at home ; 
neither did we make any open demonstration of 
being Christians, yet we led quiet, peaceful lives ; 
but sometimes, when my wife's nerves were a little 
shaken by Mr. Medley's preaching, I used to fancy 
that she thought on what she had said that night, yet 
never with any desire to draw Mr. Medley nearer 
to her, for she disliked what she heard of him, and 
readily yielded to all her father said to her against 
hearing him, even saying to me that she was not 
sorry to give up a thing which had been foolishly 
begun. 



CHAPTER IV. 

IMPOETANT EVENTS. 

I AM going to mention two things which preceded 
Mr. Benson's arriving among us. They will not 
seem of much moment just now, but events grew 
out of them, so I shall mention them in their order. 

On coming one day from my garden to my din- 
ner, at home, I found my wife in some trouble and 
hesitation on a domestic subject. 

" James," she said, " you know that our servant 
Sally goes next week ?" " Yes, my dear." " It is 
very difficult to please oneself with a person to 
supply her place.'* " Is it, my love ?" I answered, 
^^ I had not thought it would be so ; you do 
the dairy work yourself, you only want what is 
called a general servant, and you give good wages 
and serve your servants well." "That is true," 
she answered, " but I have not been satisfied with 
a single one of the many who have been here to 
offer. Sarah and Anna are just of an age to pick 
up anything improper, either in conduct or lan- 
guage. I want a thoroughly respectable person. 
Dear me, what a trouble it is!" "I wish that 
Sally would not leave us," said I mournfully enough. 
" Oh, Sallj^ loill be married," answered my wife de- 
spondingly. I could only smile. "Well wife, 
what's to be done ?" I inquired. 

"I have had a person here to-d"K^" ^<i ^'5^.^^ 
" indeed she is here now, 1\A^ \i"et %\a?j \Rk ^^cw^- 



I 
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Sho ifl an odd little thing, but I like her rather. 
I m\ io puxxlod — will you see her ?*' 

I did not want to see this proposed new servant. 
I felt to bo unskilled in judging servants. But 
my wife wished it, and so having made her pro- 
mise that she would manage the conversation her- 
self, I consented to the woman being called in. 

Faithful, excellent woman — our good friend 
Jane— I cannot thus come to my first sight of you, 
and omit a word or two expressive of the character 
that you so truly earned. Come forward, dear, 
good advisor, example, friend, and let me intro- 
duce you to my readers. 

In answer to my wife's summons, there entered 
a woman scarce above the stature of a dwarf. 
She was very dark in complexion, rosy cheeked, 
hazel eyed, and with jet black and very shining 
hair. Yet notwithstanding her small size, she was 
evidently strong-limbed, and she carried her head 
erect, and walked with a firm quick positive step, 
and looked at you with singular attention when 
you spoke, and answered with remarkable quick- 
ness, and in the ready clear way which spoke of 
a courageous spirit and an understanding mind. 
There was not a shadow of sauciness or boldness 
about her, but she certainly had the air of a woman 
who knew that she had one half of the bargain to 
make, and intended to have it her own way. 

^' I think that you said that your name is Jane 
Barrel,** said my wife. 

" Yes, ma'am,'' with a curtsey. 

" May I ask how old you are?" 

" Thirty-two, ma'am/' 

" You have been in service before ?** 
ma'am.' 



'Tes, ~-'™" 
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*« Lately/' 

" No. I lived last with Mr. Barry, in Dablin." 

" Are yon Irish ?" 

" I am Irish, by my father." 

" Where do yonr parents live ?" 

" My father is dead." 

" And your mother." 

Jane D&rrel paused, for the first time, just one 
instant. Then she said, ^' I shall have my mother 
at Newton, if I live with you." Now Newton 
was a bustling, manufacturing town about nine 
miles off. 

" Where is your mother now ?" asked my wife. 

*' I shall make you a good servant, ma'am," said 
Jane. My wife and I smiled ; " we did not want 
to press you to unnecessary disclosures," said my 
wife, '* but as you told me, when I first spoke to 
yon, that Mr. Barry was dead, and that you had 
only a written character, I was desirous of know- 
ing all that I might know." 

" Let me serve you a month. You shall have 
my service for nothing if, at that time, I don't 
please you," said Jane. 

" I have young children," said my wife, " I am 
very particidar about them ; I am fearful of taking 
any one of whom I can know so little ; I really 
don't know what to say." 

" That's very good," said the woman musingly, 
"you don't know what to say, and because you 
are a good mother? Ah, well, say 'y«,' ma'am; 
you shant repent.'* My wife looked up with an in- 
quiring smile into my face. " Yes," said I bravely. 
Jane dropped a curtsey and said, " thank -^Q^^^vtr 

But there she stiU stood Vn \\vfe TSi\^!^^ ^'v^ ^^^ 
room, for the conference vraa noV* aset i^^ 
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" Well/' said my wife, " I will take you — ttj 
you, that is ; I give good wages for such a person 
as I want — nine pounds a year." "Very well, 
ma'am." " I do all the dairy- work myself." " As 
you please, ma'am, but I understand a dairy." *' I 
give neither tea or beer." " I don't wish to drink 
either." "We wash at home." "I understand 
both washing and clear-starching." " I shall re- 
quire you to do plain work." " I am an experi- 
enced needle-woman." I confess that I heard all 
these observations and replies with some astonish- 
ment. The character of a maid of all work rose 
every moment in my estimation ; I felt that if this 
Jane Barrel spoke truth, that we were in the pre- 
sence of a genius. But all had not yet been said. 

"Are you strong?" asked my wife. "Thank 
God, very," replied the woman. " I never hire for 
scrubbing." "I shant ask you to do so, ma'am," 
and Jane looked round upon our furniture with a 
glance that seemed to say, that to keep up such 
brightness as she saw would be no trouble to her. 

" And what do you know about cooking ?" " I 
am a good plain cook." " Have you ever lived as 
cook ?" " I have lived as kitchen-maid." 

" Well, now," said my wife, " about your holidays 
and your dress." We looked at Jane, but she made 
no reply. There was a look on her face, however, 
as if she felt that these were important subjects to 
her. My wife went on, 

" I know that maids of all work usually expect 
a great deal of allowance in both these things. 
But on both of them I am rather particular. As 
to dress," "we shant disagree about that," inter- 
rupted Jane. " Well, then," rejoined my wife, " I 
Jjope that we shall agree about t\ie o\\iw. \ ^q iiQ\ 
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allow gadding about, going out of evenings, or 
going to places of amusement ; but of course, I 
would allow you a time to see your friends." 
" Nay," said the woman, " I have no friends about 
here." " I mean that you might have a week, or 
even more, once a year, to visit your friends at a 
distance." 

Jane looked down, seemed thoughtful, and, as I 
thought, suppressed a sigh. " You would allow 
me a week a year." " Yes." " That's seven days," 
said Jane. My wife and I laughed. ^' Now, if I 
were to ask for seven days, by a day at a time, 
seven times in a year, and let me have them when 
I liked ?" inquired Jane. " Where would you go ?" 
asked my wife. "To Newton," answered Jane* 
" What, always there F " Yes, always." " It's 
nine mUes off." " I am an excellent walker," she 
replied. What, more excellencies 1 I thought. 
Surely this woman can do anything I " 'Tis on 
account of my mother," added Jane in explanation. 
My wife consented to this arrangement, and now 
there was again a pause. Jane never stirred. She 
felt that there was something more to say. "I 
hope that you are not a Dissenter," said my wife. 
"No, ma'am." "Are you a Church-woman?" 
" Yes, ma'am." " You will go then to Enightley 
Church — I can't exactly say how often ; I am sorry 
to say that you will not be able to go every Sunday, 
but as often as I can let you go — and — and — ^" she 
looked up. There was neither pain or pleasure on 
Jane's face ; there was the bright, attentive, listen- 
ing, patient look, but nothing at all to help her 
to put a proper ending to that unfinished senteii<!A.. 
She looked round towards me. ^^\x3l ^«^^ '^^ 
znajr consider Jane engaged 1 aw^^^^r ^"^^^^ 
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** If you please, sir," responded Jane. "And 
please, ma'am, when am I to come ?" 

** Can you come on Wednesday morning next ? 
My present servant leaves us that day." 

*^ I can come then, ma'am." And so saying she 
left the room, and in another minute we saw her 
pass through the garden gate. We talked of her 
after she was gone, and said that she was an odd 
little woman, and then seemed to forget her. But 
when the Wednesday came, the first person I saw 
on coming down stairs was Jane, dressed with ex- 
traordinary neatness ; a snow white cap upon her 
head, and a clean check apron tied over a dark 
printed cotton gown. The breakfast table was 
arranged — ^the kitchen looked a model of niceness — 
the flront passage was swept — and there was more of 
sweetness, and freshness, and pleasant activity in 
the house than I had ever seen before. Jane looked 
and acted as if she had been living with us full five 
years. 

My next incident is of another sort. 

You must know, dear reader, that at a short dis- 
tance from the house there stood a shed, which was 
used for many purposes, but of which the most le- 
gitimate use was the protection of our cow on cold 
winter nights. It had no door, but a stout wooden 
bar fastened aorosff the entrance kept the animal 
from wandering. There came a night in the month * 
of January, of such starry brightness and such in- 
tense cold as is not often felt. We had remarked 
this, and our cow had been early shedded, and our- 
selves early shut up for the night. 

Many were the ejaculations about the cold that 
Di^ht; but at last we had all gone to bed, and ex- 
pected and hoped to know no more yjlsaA. xXi^ ^otld 
~^as like outside. 
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Bat we had hardly got into our first sleep when 
my wife fairly awakened me, saying, ^* James, do 
you hear that ?" 

" I hear something — what is it ?" I said. I was 
more than half asleep. 

'' It is the cow lowing in the shed." 

" My dear wife, do be quiet." I felt vexed at 
what seemed to be her trifling ; but she was not so 
easily quieted. *' There, again ! It is really very 
odd. She never did it before. There is something 
the matter. How I do wish that we were not in 
bed. There, again ; such a strange, odd, dissatisfied 
low ; I hope no one is ill-using her. There, again ; 
now I am sure that something is the matter. James, 
I am sure something is happening. Perhaps she's 
ill." 

I was really roused now. The animal was low- 
ing in a peculiar way. My wife's suggestion that 
she was ill, touched me, for I could not afford to 
lose the cow. I got up. 

But at that moment I heard a sound above our 
heads; it was that active Jane moving — there 
surely had never been such a woman before. I 
heard her coming down stairs, so I opened the bed- 
room door a hand's breadth, and called out, ^' Jane, 
is that you ?" 

"Yes, sir, I must go to the cow-shed — there's 
something the matter." 

I was ashamed to let her go ; I said so. " If you 
will please come down in the kitchen and wait for 
me," said Jane ; *' I am dressed now, and can go 
quickest." I let her go, and in a few minutes had 
followed her down stairs. I had scarcely reached 
the kitchen when Jane came r\iivii\ii\|,\\!i% ^^^Svs\ 
come, sir, a poor human crealvxxe. OVv^^^^^'^- 
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derful sense of the poor dumb animal ; but come, 
sir, directly ; he'll die if we don't help him, if he 
aint dead already." 

And there, in the shed, lay a man in that stupor 
which precedes death by cold. Together we got 
him into the kitchen. " Not there, sir — ^not by the 
fire ; he is too far gone for that. This comer will 
be warm enough; will you get out the brandy? 
Ah, here's missis ; stay by him, ma'am, while I get 
some blankets." 

With the alacrity, and seemingly with the expe-> 
rience and knowledge of an hospital nurse, did the 
excellent Jane set about the task of reviving the 
dying man-^^m^, have I said ? for some time I am 
sure that we all believed him dead. Tet, lest 
there should be life, and that life lost because we did 
not labour, we worked away. We chafed his hands 
and feet, we applied hot flannels, we placed bags of 
hot salt on the stomach and the regions of the heart, 
but still he remained stiff and corpse-like, and our 
hearts fainted. We kept him in a reclining pos- 
ture, yet keeping his head a good deal higher than 
his feet. From time to time I tried to pour warm 
brandy and water down his throat, but I could not 
succeed ; it remained in his mouth, or trickled out 
again down his hanging under jaw ; but still we 
worked away, my wife and Jane now weeping ; but 
we could not suspend our exertions, though hope 
had departed, we could not allow it ; still we worked 
and wept, and prayed — ^but at last he started ; hope 
came back so suddenly that my wife uttered a sharp, 
hysteric cry, but she conquered her emotion and 
worked on. There had been a sound, a gurgling 
sound, as from some liquid left in the mouth ; then 
a convulsive movement of the throat. The man^ 
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ai^arently dead, bad swallowed. I put more 
brandy and water into his mouth. It stayed a few 
seconds, those seconds seemed hours ; but at last 
the sound came again, and again the moving of 
the throat, and once more he had swallowed. 

And now, the thought that that corpse-like figure 
would become animate, and move, and eit up, and 
open its eyes and stare upon us as with tho gaze of 
one from another world, filled us with a feeling of 
awe amounting to absolute dread. I saw the 
women shut their eyes ; I knew what they were 
feeling, for I longed to close my own. 

But when it came, it was not terrible ; there were 
a few great hearings of the heart, and then deep 
sighs, and a struggling of the limbs. We held his 
feet and hands in hot water ; and soon he was look- 
ing at us with a mild though somewhat bewildered 
air, and we were thanking God for a fellow-crea- 
ture restored to life. 

I need not follow every particular. He lay on a 
bed in the kitchen that night, and I sat up with 
him. The morning told his story. He was a French- 
man, a traveller for a Jew's house in London. His 
box of watches, trinkets, and spectacles was in the 
out-house. It was restored to him safely and he 
went his way; but before going, among other 
things he had said this, " You have done more than 
you think ; you have prevented a soul going un- 
prepared to judgment ; I felt the stupor coming on 
me last night ; I knew that I was dying. I knew that 
I was unforgiven ; I felt that, and at the same time 
felt that I had no power then to recollect my sins or 
to repent of them. Last night thfii^ '^«& ^si ^w^^-^ 
of soul after the unconsciouane^^ o^ \>afe N^^^^ ^^^ 
begun. Fou have saved me V -^ 



CHAPTER V. 

I RESOIiVE TO BECOME RELIGIOUS. 

I CARRIED the man's saying in my memoiy ; it had 
produced much the same feeling in mj mind that 
the death of Lady Fanny had produced in my wife's. 
I begun to feel that I was in an isolated sort of 
state. I had education which raised me above the 
labourers around me, and my society was circum- 
scribed, and my visiting friends few. Mr. and Mrs» 
Yeoman and their family, who had the Manor 
House farm were our chief companions. They 
were very worthy and very.pleasant people ; but it 
was all for this Hfe. Could such friends, valuable 
as they were, smooth the dark passage — ^help me 
to die ? The men who worked under me in the 
gardens and grounds — they too were my friends — 
they and their families— there was much real love 
between them and us— but neither was that enough; 
my soul within me asked for something else — I 
said to myself, / wiU become rdigiotts. 

I will become reHgiomt I went to my work — ^I was 
occupied in my work — and many times that day I 
said / mU become rdigums. It was a wonderful 
thing to say. By saying it I found fault with my 
past life — I acknowledged that my past life had had 
a want in it. I acknowledged that a man might 
be as I had been, honest, industrious, kind, well-to- 
do, punctual in his payments, neither a glutton or a 
drunkard, loved bjr his wife, loved by his children, 
JooI[ed up toby the servants under \uin, ^bXxx^^ M 
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his master^ and respected by the world, and yet 
have a want — ^feel something within him saying 
that all these good, and pleasant, and proper things 
are not enough, and so prompt him to resolves that 
in addition to all these things he will become reli' 
gums/ I thought that I would continue my good 
and honest life, and that in addition I would try to 
love God — I had only respected Him before — and do 
something for my soul. 

I did not make any talk about this. I kept it in 
my heart. But I recollect that one morning, when 
I was putting on my working boots in the kitchen, 
I said to Jane, '^ I hope that Frenchman will come 
here again." 

" Well sir," she answered, " I should think he 
would ; he certainly will if he lives, for you pressed 
him kindly, and he owes you much." 

^* He certainly thought a great deal of being re- 
stored to life — ^for his soul's sake I mean ; do you 
recollect what he said about not liking to die 
with sins unforgiven." 

" May God have mercy upon him ; but who 
would like it ?" 

"He might have hoped, so dying, in Gt)d's 
mercy." 

"The best and the most thoughtful have no 
other hope than that." 

" It would not have been his fault if he had died 
in the cold," said I rather roughly. 

" But it would have been his fault if, so dying, 
he had not been fit to die," answered Jane, very 
much in my own manner I thought. 

" Well, then, Mrs. Jane," I said ^\^3c^ tiS&^^v^ 
carelessness, "and Nv1iatl& nomx t^<5&v^\» ^<5rt \s?»k' 
m to die ?" ^ 
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'* Tho kcoping our sina constantly in remem- 
brance/' the anawored promptly. 

** Why that's a melancholy receipt ; you are worse 
than a Puritan ; now I would rather trust to God's 
mercy." 

** It's not melancholy/' replied Jane, '* Because 
there is forgiveness of sins. And what's the com- 
fort of trusting only in Gk>d's mercy in your 'W&jj 
when ho is just as well as merciful." 

" You may depend," pursued I, now trifling with 
my boot-string, in order to prolong the conversa- 
tion, for I was interested, and had never heard 
Jane tallc on religion before — ^^ you may depend that 
no one was over happy leading such a self-accusing 
life." 

Jane paused; I thought I had puaszled her. She 
had been moving about at some kitchen-work all 
tho time we had been talking. At last she stopped 
and looked up at me steadily, and spoke again. 

•* Master I " 

" Yes." 

<* It's three weeks ago since I broke the cut-glass 
dish that Lady Fanny, years ago, gave your missis." 

" I recollect," said I. 

*' As soon OS I had done it, I come and told you 
both of it." 

" So you did, and that was right " 

'^ Was I the more happy or the more miserable 
for telling you, do you think ? " pursued Jane. 

" Why cfane," said I, " you are a well principled 

woman, and so you were happier. You see," I 

went on, ^' that is easy to understand. You had 

done a thing which injured us and hurt our feel- 

j/J!g-s,' and fou were really sorry for having done 



*^ And why w«s I ;sorr]r ? "" iiiliirrupt«4 Juni^ 

^ Whj I liopew I am »ur^ b((^cAUiM» v^m \\\\p \\k 
and know tliat w« hmT« a tru« rt^gtii^l uir )^m%'* 

••Teiy i^l>* said Uw woiiiaii« " S\» y\>w utttWf* 
stand, masli»r> thai wImmi poopio know thai tUnl 
loTes Ihoii, ihal il id happiiicM and nol nortrow ti» 
aduMwledge their ains* And now,^ tHtntinuiHt %\\p 
woman, ^pleaae Idl mt^ ono nion) lliingi nmnt^fi 
did you and missis forgivo niD ?** 

** Yeis, Jane» indeed wo did i>orrooily, jrou wor«» 
GO really and Iruly sorry%** 

**I>id we love each other loM for what had ha|i» 
penedP* 

**Why» Jane,** I answered ratlmr imimtton(t>% 
*^ we should have been heathonSi lndoo<1| If wo )md 
loved yon the less for being honest in aoknowlovlg* 
ing what had been donei and st tiie finnto tlmo« nn I 
said just now, truly sorry for it/* Jivno smllrd and 
asked again, 

''Do you think that I have been loss eart?(\il 
since ?** 

''No; more oaroful I am sure, I Imvo no doubt,'* 

"I shall never forget breaking tlint gluMS i\M\ as 
long as I live/* said Jono, turning again to hor 
work. 

I was going out of tlie house, but 1 turnod back. 
"I know what you mean, Jane,** said I, ^'but thoro 
is no such communion between Qod and man an 
there is between master and servant. If u^ ooulU 
go to Him and speak^ and be answeredf thai would b$ 
another thing** 

She turned away and murmured something to 
herself, but I did not hoar what she said. 

But I again went to work, sayin^^ tlvat L h^^\^&. 
become religious. So t\ial ^NW[v\xi%\ i^^iS^^ ^» '^^^'^ 



wifti tluii v^'o wuuld bt)0)n to rond a ohapter In the 
liihiui Hiul H {U'^y^i' baiWo tl^e ohlldron went to 
|)Ui|, Him vavy }H)HtlUy liooeded i ftnd Jane, when 
ibu huiu' imii^t wi^M nummonetl in to our first " family 
I^VHyuvii/' Hht) uavtatnW looked aghaat when the 
ui'ilur wHrt UMutid I but tnough we necessarily lived 
m Vi^vy tHiailiav terius with our serTant» we were 
iiuuuMMnimd to be obeyed, and so I supposed that 
iIhiiu t\iH obliged to attend to our wishes. Cer- 
taiulyi whan the hour eame Jane a[^eared| we had 
nut oallad her, neither had she been directed to 
OMme without a summons, But when the clock 
told ImK-imst eight, the hour for Sarah and Anna 
to go to bed, Jane api^eared, bringing with her a 
Hmall solid-lmuked kitchen ohair--J had already got 
tl^e Uible on the table, and the prayer book ready— 
and down slie sat, close to the door, and far away 
(Vom m^ and flxed her black, bright, questioning 
eyofl uu n^y face. 

I Mi ratlier nervous i but my wiib and the little 
girls pushed back their chairs from the table and 
fulded their hands on their laps, and so I begun to 
read. And now I will mention what, after a time I 
remarked, that Jane, as she sat far off on her humble 
scat against the door, had a way of staring ai me, 
or towards me — for eager as she looked, she did not 
seem to see vi$ particularly — all the time I read, and 
of working her lips as if she followed with them 
every word that I said ; and she always held her 
hands under her apron, and there they seemed to be 
kept in perpetual motion. This really made me 
feel quite uncomfortable at times, but I never said 
anything about it to Jane, because I knew her to 
be a good, faithful servant, and I did not like to 
appear /AuJt-£nding about such a trifle. But Jane'a 
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peeoHmriiies mi {urmyer time ditl not end horo« V^\w\\ 
my wife and the children knelt, they turnoil their 
biicks to the taUe where I waa (Uiiceil, nnd iUeetl 
towards the wall; but Jane did not face round, but 
tamed her chair round and knelt, liM>king the same 
way as when she was sitting. But 1 was not in- 
convenienced by this, for the solid back of the deal 
chair came between her and me, and made a perfect 
^cr^en. 

And 80 matters went on, and so matters were at 
the time of my fother-in-law coming to us. Ho 
was pleased to find this *' orderly custom," as ho 
called it, established ; and out of compliment to him 
we added a clause for the bishops and olorgj^ of this 
realm* 



CHAPTER VI. 

THBRE SBfiM TO BE MANY WAYS FOR THE 

BBLiaiOUS. 

Havipto thus startod upon something of a religioufl 
life, 1 began to feel what I have felt much more 
sinoe — and what nobody can feel too much — ^I be* 
gan to feel as a man **who wore a soul in his breast/* 
And 1 knew that that soul was a jewel of inesti- 
mable value — God's gift. It was a thought con- 
stantly before my mind; and I made resolutions to 
care for it, and look after its interests, and find 
out the best way for keeping it or making it pure, 
and fit for my God, when, at my death, he should 
call it from my body to judgment. 

Those kind of thoughts remained in my heart 
for weeks. As I pursued my work with all my 
usual interest, still these thoughts were in my . 
mind, and 1 felt that the seeds of sin must be over- 
come in the heart : and that by a sincere repentance 
of all sins past, 1 must induce Almighty God to 
pardon the sins that I had already committed. I 
determined to lead a very good life. 

I began to go twice to church on Sundays, 
though it was only the end of February, and the 
genteel time for going twice to church in one day 
had not yet arrived by more than two months ; still, 
I thought I would be consistent, and go twice to • 
cAurcb, and I did so. There waa no BermoTi m 

^/fe afternoons. I acknowledge that 1 o^teu ieW. W. 

^aJJ, cold, tiresome ; and I found myaeW l^imV\\\^ 
40 
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to myself, when on mj knees, that the eare of thin 
new found treasure of mine, this soul, of which 
I had onlj latelj learned to know the value, was a 
less interesting thing when carried on in churcli 
than it was anywhere else. 

Pensively I was walking home one afternoon, 
when voices interrupted my meditations, and our 
friend and neighbour Mrs. Yeoman called to me, 
from a light spring-cart — " What ! have you been 
to Churchy Mr. Jordan ?" " Yes, ma'am, I have." 
'< Dear me ! why, that's a new thing ; is it not ?" 
" Well," answered I, rather embarrassed, " I con- 
fess that it is, rather." ^' What good can that do 
you ?" she exclaimed, in a lively tone. " None, I'm 
sure." "Why not," said I. "Why, there's no 
sermon," said Mrs. Yeoman. "But one may go 
to church to pray^ I suppose," said T, very valiantly. 
" But you can do that just as well in your own 
parlour." 

I had no answer to give Mrs. Yeoman. 

" Jump in with us," she said ; " we are going to 
hear what we can't hear in our own parlour ; jump 
in ; do." 

" Where are you going?" 

"To Helstead. See here," holding out' a hand- 
bill, " have you not seen this ?" 

At the sight of the hand-bill I jumped into the 
cart. I had seen it before, but had forgotten it, 
though the perusal of it had struck me a good deal 
at the time. 

The hand-bill advertised a religious mfte.tAxv^\:Qi. 

a room at Helstead, where \fee\.^\.«\ ^\i\fcx\si2«mv^^5^^ 

and public meetings ot maay ^ot\.^ ^«t^ \\sjs>.^5s5 

held. It had been teed fet S\m^«^-» "^^ crt^w^ 

enable those who worked iXi ^Xve ^^^^ '^^ "^ 
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And that another religious matter might not inter* 
fore with it, it was also advertised that Mr. Med* 
Ioj'b meeting would be closed that evening, and 
that ho would be the chief speaker. The subject 
of discussion was to be the papistical tendencies of 
Mr. Temple's teaching. 

There I was in the cart ; Mr. Teoman was out- 
side with his servant, who was driving, and the 
good horne trotted on liriskly, as if pheered by the 
continual merriment of the lively lady within. 

Mrs. Yeoman, Kate her daughter, and the 
younger children's governess, Miss Burtle, was in- 
side, and I now occupied the place that had been 
vacant. 

*^ So you are one of Mr. Temple's enemies ?^ said 
I^ on our moving on, to Mrs. Yeoman. 

" Who, I ?" she exclaimed with horror, yet 
laughing at the same moment. ''I, Mr. Jordan, 
nonsense 1 what should I be his enemy for ?" 

^' Why do you go then to hear Medley abuse 
him r 

*' Abuse him ! Mr. Jordan ; you aint cross, surely ? 
I would not go to hear anybody abused." 

'* But Medley is always abusing Mr. Temple and 
the Churchy** said I, grandly. I had learned to bring 
in the Church from my father-in-law. 

" If by the Church you mean those great cold 
buildings stuck about the country, and a parcel of 
men who are paid for doing in them for tt» — ^bless 
my life, for u& — what we can do at home for our- 
selves," she exclaimed, with a peal of laughter, ^^for 
usy now only think of that I paid, I say, for doing 
in those great, miserable, cold, echoing places, what 
we can do just as well for ourselves at home. Why, 
IbeJJeve, that I might abuse them too, a,Tid so would 



JIM, Mr. Joiduu if jou had to |)*j tilho mul |HH>r* 
nie as mj husband has."* 

I aored off to another subj^ct^ and «aid timt 
tkoogh I was going with th«ni I did not lik« ht^r* 
ing <nf man abased. 

Bnl here Miss Burtle chimed in. She wan tho 
daughter of an ironmonger in Ncwtiu), and Mw^t 
deTer, had been educated as a governoM for )\\H 
soch a ^* gentleman farmer's'' place a8 »ho had |^4. 
I betieve that she led a very happy lifo. 1 know 
that Miss Bortle was considered very **jimf>iM." 
^ Mr. Jordan,** she said, '* we go not to hoar Mr. 
Tem^e abosed, but his princi^es. Those princt* 
pies are the principles of Rome ( they are IHipiiit 
principles, and all^ yes, ererything concerning that 
Church cannot be too much abused.'* 

Three months before I should not have known 
how to answer this ; but since my dear fatlicr-in- 
law had been living with us, what hours of talk wo 
had had about the Church of Rome and the Church 
of England ; about Archbishops, Bishops, clergy- 
men — ^led by Benson, Priests — and the apostolical 
succession. 

<' That's a very sweeping sentence. Miss Burtlo," 
I answered. ^'Tou should recollect that the Church 
of England is a Churchy and that she derives hor 
right to be so considered through Rome. That is," 
I went on, seeing that I was listened to and not 
answered, '^ that is, the apostolical succession. Tho 
succession of properly ordained ministers was per- 
fect in the Church of Rome down to tho Reforma- 
tion, about three hundred years ago ; and the clergy 
of the reformed Church of England have no other 
succession than what they have \ti ^^TiiXk^cs^v^^^s^ 
from the Roman Catbolica ol «m»«^ n2««»^ S».^^^%- 
land." 
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** And what good is a{K>sU>lical saoceasion to the 
Church of England?^ She does not teach the same 
doctrines as the Roman Church teaches ; ik^ may 
think a regular succession necessary, but why should 
wef* 

'^Because,*' burst in Mrs. Teoman, ^'because, 
Louisa Burtle, it gives them the tithes." Tithe was 
evidently Mrs. Yeoman's strong point. ** You see," 
she went on, ** these churches were built and en- 
dowed with tithes in the Popish times; and now 
these Church of England parsons come into them . 
by claiming this succession, like an entailed proper- 
ty, you see. The Roman Catholics gave up to their 
clergy and church the tithe, and said, * to you and to 
your heirs for ever;' and the Church of England 
clergy prove euooeemn as they call it, and on that 
ground say, * we are the heirs — ^the tithe is ours.' 
Now, Mr. Jordan, I call that the greatest injustice 
in the world." 

** I don't see that," I said. " The church remains 
only in a reformod-^in a more wholesome state." 

♦*The church," said Miss Burtle solemnly, "is 
made up of persons of all sorts, and is not a visible 
institution, but is known only to God." 

But Mrs. Yeoman did not listen to her friend ; 
she took up what I had said with the most extraor- 
dinary energy. 

** Most unjust, Mr. Jordan ; why its the unjustest 

thing in the world. The Roman Catholics gave 

those tithes, and got what they wanted in return. It 

was a just bargain ; what they wanted was what 

they chose, and what they liked, and what satisfied 

/j^e/a, and what tZiey wanted tokeep,widN«\i»X.\Xi«^ 

^ere willing to pay for. It suited thea^ au^ »o \\v«^ 

'oJuntariljr agreed to pay for it." 
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••And what you have doesn't suit ytrnK said I. 

"Not by any means,** she said. "I tell you 
-where the injustice lies. Suppose our forefathers 
had left a sum of money to be taken yearly out of 
our property, to be given to certain persons to give 
us a plum-pudding every Sunday ; and that because 
they liked plum-pudding, and expected that it 
would be liked by all people that followed them on 
to the world's end. Well, after many hundred 
years, let us suppose that those persons to whom 
the money was left — ^like trust money to be used 
for the particular purpose of plum-pudding — let us 
suppose, I say, that those persons should find out 
that the suet was unwholesome, and so also the 
eggs ; that the fruit was apt to disagree with people, 
and that the citron was the most indigestible thing 
in the world.** 

Young Kate here burst out laughing. '* Oh, mo- 
ther, it would be no pudding at all !" I also laughed, 
and poor Miss Burtle looked scandalized. But Mrs. 
Yeoman, radiant with smiles, said, ''Hold your 
tongue, Kate." " I thought all this over this very 
morning, when my hands were in the fiour. But to 
continue, Mr. Jordan. These people find out that 
all the tasty things are bad for us, and so give us 
every Sunday flour and salt, and water; and yet 
they take the money and tell us to be satisfied, and 
to take that and nothing else ; and they tell us too, 
that it is wicked to complain, and that they are the 
heirs of the old legacy, and have a right to the 
money. Now, Mr. Jordan, that is, to mtj \v3x4<2st- 
standing, the exact case ot \)aa C?DL\xtOck ^^^^ixs^^sisj^ 
and ourselves." ^ ^ 

Ipaused, but Mra.YeomatL\^lXm^^^«'^'^^^^ 
coflsideration. She ^aa "V^afiA* \^ ^w»^ 
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htnutj^ iviiin^n ;" when she had got an idea into her 
huuil, hIiu wuut on with it with an amusing vigonr, 
himI pursued liar atory and sustained her position 
with a nitirry pertinacity. And Mrs. Teoman was 
a liutH^eMriful woman, xso one could look on her 
tair, tat, round, and roay face, and see her smiles, 
and her eyeH twinkling with the merriment that 
dwelt within, and not see also that, notwithstand- 
ing her hatred of tithes, she had known nothing 
but HuceeHS, Mrs. Yeoman took breath for a mo- 
meat and then went on again. 

*^ They nay to us» I repeat it> that we are to have 
that, and nothing else. If we go anywhere for a 
little variety, we are told that we are doing wrong. 
Flour- and- water pudding, and not even home-made 
sauce to It," she exclaimed, and laughed heartily as 
if at the bent joke in tho world. '* Ah, Mr. Jar- 
dan, thetie are farm-house notions you will say, and 
that 1 acknowledge, but I think Vm right. I think 
that if the monev given for tho old pudding is not 
to be spent in those very ingredients which made 
tlie pudding good to tho palates of our forefathers, 
that we ought either to be excused paying the 
money, or the money ought to bo spent in some- 
thing as agreeable to our taste as the old dish was 
to theirs." 

" But it would bo only another form of bondage," 

• said Miss Burtle. '' What right has one man to 

fix on the best way for another man to serve God 

in ? The soul must be free. Formal religion is 

odious." 

" Well^ my dear Louisa," replied Mrs. Yeoman, 
^^lam not for coDtrolling any personia eoTiacivsu^ife\ 
^ want freedom as much as you do. 1 oiiVy ^wiX. 
^4^ t/fat if the old pudding of Popery \a i^ox. u> 
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be had — and I don't desire to meddle with it — that 
we ought to have something ebe that shall he aa 
agreeable to our palates as that was to our forefa- 
thers ; then we will pay as willingly as they paid. 
One person may like one thing, and one another ; 
but we that pay the tithes have as^muoh right to 
be pleased as the people had who gave the tithes. 
They were pleased; that's certain, or they would 
never have given their money; and it's great injus- 
tiee to make us pay and give nothing in return." 

I was in that state in which any discussion on 
religious subjects was agreeable to me. I wanted 
to have a little more of this, so I said^ ^* But is the 
Church of England nothing^ Mrs. Yeoman ?" 

She laughed till she cried, and then wipinff her 
eyes she said, ** Speak to him, Louisa. OhT Mr. 
Jordan, that ever I should live to hear you ask that 
question. Well now, take Knightley as an exam- 
ple. What does that church do for you, or me, or 
any of us ?" 

" The good old Dr. Mabyn, there," said I, " is a 
very excellent, kind old man." 

^< Sir," said Miss Burtle solemnly, and looking 
quite sour ; and she never looked particularly plea- 
sant, ^' Sir, you have a strange habit of confound- 
ing people and principles, persons and things. J ust 
now you thought Mr. Temple abused because wo 
spoke against his principles, and you vindicate Dr. 
Mabyn when we have only spoken against the church. 
If we paid tithes, and supported a church in order 
to get into every parish a gentleman who would 
read to the poor, give shiUixk^^ ^\A ^viLz^^'Wifc^C^^iiJ^^ 
Blops and broken meat %^ti\. \.o \5dl<^ ii^\X».'^'^%^'^^'^. 
penny club, and manage a XAftX^^^* Ovv^w^ ^ !^^ 
think that we should iSa^e no t\^^ V» ^^^s-^^^^^ 

1 
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"You forget * dearly beloved brethren/ Miaa 
Burtle, that every Sunday — ha! ha! — 'tis the 
only time that the * lower orders/ as they call them, 
hear anything about being brothers and dearly loved, 
I fancy. Oh, dear meT' and Mrs. Yeoman was 
again choking her laughter that Miss Burtle might 
proceed. 

'' I think that the clergy of the Church of Eng* 
land are as praiseworthy a set of men as can be 
found in any profession ; but we require something 
more. If these gentlemen have a mission to save 
soulSf I think that they had better show it in its 
fruits. Did any of these gentlemen ever trouble 
themselves about your soul, sir ? I am sure that 
not one ever troubled himself about mine T' And 
here Miss Burtle gave a cross, ill-natured kind of 
laugh, not like Mrs. Yeoman's merriment; and 
though I felt that there was tnith in what she said, 
I didliked her greatly for her manner of saying it. 

**I am rather above that class which feels the 
work of the clergy, perhaps," said I, hesitating. 

** You are not above being saved, sir," exclaimed 
Miss Burtle, with a terrible look. I felt almost 
confounded. 

*^ No, no ; I did not mean that ; of course I am an 
object of their care." 

" Are you ?" said the lady, scornfully. 

" I mean," said I, trying to patch on to what I 
had been saying, " I mean that the children of the 
poor go to school and there learn " 

" That Abraham had two sons, and that the Jews 
are descended from one, and some wandering Arabs 
from the others ! Do you call such things saving 
truths, Mr. Jordan ? Did you ever find a poor child 
the better in his soul for his church of England 
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schooling? I say to you that / never did. He 
might have turned out a good man, because some 
pious person had helped to his conversion ; but in 
his boyhood he lied, and stole, and swore, and if 
his wits had been sharpened at the school, he just 
lied, and stole, and swore worse than his neighbour i 
that is all." 

** You draw a terrible picture," I said. 

^^ I draw a true one. Make it your business to 
enquire, and tell me in six months if you have not 
found it so." 

By this time we had reached Helstead. 

The great room in which the meeting was held 
was soon as full as it could hold. We were fortu- 
nate enough to get good places. Mr. Medley took a 
little of Mrs. Yeoman's line about tithes. He told the 
people that the tenth of their land ought to procure 
vital religion for them, and not the tattered gar- 
ments of the filthy rags of dead works. He said 
that he hoped the people would not tamely submit 
to be fed with such swine's food ; and he said that 
they had a right to be heard and to be attended to ; 
for who supported the clergymen ? Did not they sup- 
port them? and had they therefore not a, right to 
insist upon their paid clergy preaching the doctrines 
of the reformation ? He made the people laugh by 
criticising Mr. Temple's dress, and he urged them to 
fury when he talked of the bishops, whom he called 
" useless cattle," saying that the only use that could 
be made of them was to insist upon their rebuking 
such Romanizers as Mr. Temple, and that their 
bishop did not like to do that, but would not they 
make him f 

At last the meeting broke u^» H<5i\. mV*^ ^^s^^ 
in'md, we returned. 



CHAPTER VII. 

t AM onUdCt) TO CONSIDER WHICH, OUT OF THE 
MANY WArs, 18 THE RIGHT WAT. 

Ong tilcA only seetnod to possess my mind in con- 
8e(|uenco of this meeting and its attendant circum- 
slAtiocB. It was this — that when a man determined 
to become religious, he was puzzled by the many 
wnyR presented to him. The ohuroh of England, 
ns shown in our parish of Knightley, under the care 
of the good old Dr. Mabyn, was very dull. I 
thought that religion was intended to present some- 
thing more interesting ( I thought Mrs. Teoman 
WAS right in saving, that considering the money 
that went out of the land in tithes, that the people 
had but a bad bargain when the returns were con- 
sidered. Yet, still Mr. Benson declared the Church 
to bo the way, and even the otdy way. I had been 
brought up in her ( but what had she taught — had 
she disciplined my mind — had she done anything 
particular for me at all ? Miss Burtle's bitterness 
seemed not quite without cause. 

I thought that the Church of England was too 
quiet, lazy, sleepy a thing for me. I bad become 
deeply interested in the welfare of my soul ; I could 
not let my new aspirations after a religious life die 
away for want of attention ; I felt very sorry, but 
I really thought that I should have to turn Dissen- 
ter. I thought over Mr. Medley. He would not do. 
He was abusive. I had heard some reports touch- 
Jn^ hjs morality. He only made me i^^ ^xcited^ 
30 
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and angrj, and puzzled ; he led my mind to think 
of other people, and to judge them ; now what I 
wanted was to be assisted to Uve in a state of con* 
etarU judgment ofmyaelf. I thought of Jane and the 
broken glass dish. 

With these things in mj mind, I was in one of 
the hot-houses at Knightley. Sir Boston came in ; 
he looked rather discomposed, but I didn't guess 
what vexed him from what he began to say. 

^' James, I have been talking to the bailiff; we 
have an extraordinary quantity of winter potatoes 
left. He advises my selling them, but I won't; 
ril give them away."" 

" Yes, sir." 

'^ I'll give them first among the labourers' families 
on the place. James, will you go tound and see for 
me how they ought to be divided — in what pro- 
portions ? There's an immense quantitv. Foolish 
fellow for keeping so many — did he think I was 
going to see the whole world during the winter. 
But never mind, one can always give things 
away — always people glad to receive things, James." 
I assented. 

" By the by, have you heard of the row at Hel- 
stead ?" This, then, was the subject of annoyance. 
I turned round very much interested. I had not 
heard of anything. . '' Temple is as good a young 
man as ever lived," said Sir Boston, '^ but he is 
rather rash; can't see danger, and scorns to be 
provided against emergencies. There was an attack 
upon his house last night. It seems that he has 
fitted up a small room as ^ an oratory,' as he calls it. 
Well, Uiis window was known because there was 
painted glass in it. The mob collected acid t.l\3:^H( 
tit iL He was actuaWy m VSaa t^wsv. ^s^ ^^ »^»^^ 
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was doing, and one stone entered the room, and 
hit him— cut him on the cheek ; it might have 
killed him ; and the uproar of the * No Popery* 
cries was quite terrihle. The few constables who 
turned out had no chance among them, and so 
they had all things their own way ; and of course, 
a regular triumph it has been : no one can be 
identified ; the constables have got laughed at, and 
Temple sits down as quietly as a mouse with a 
broken window and a scarred face." 

I felt quite guilty as Sir Boston spoke. I had 
swelled the crowd of that unscrupulous Medley's 
hearers ; and the mob had been excited to a breach, 
of the peace, and an insult and hurt on an unresist- 
ing roan. I said directly that I had been to hear 
Medley, and that I would never do it again; I 
gave Sir Boston an account of the man's address, 
and we both agreed that there was no " vital reli- 
gion" in such inflammatory language as that which 
I repeated. 

When I got home to dinner, I found that the 
news of the attack on Mr. Temple and his window 
had reached there before me. Benson was in a 
state of the deepest horror. He talked of *the 
l^ord's annointed,' of * a deluded populace putting 
torth their hand to desecrate the altar,' and of * t?i€ 
O/iurch being so one with God, that opposing her 
was opposing Him ; I heard aU, and it sunk into 
J^y heart, I went out that afternoon to see the 
ftAip^^'i^^®' wives about the potatoes, saying to my- 
seu, God's Church—identified with him— His in- 
m;«;?f "* ^^ g^ve religion to the people— Church 
who I i ^^^'« ministers-is aU that true?' I, 
of En 1 ®®'^l«d in the morning that the Church 

^ngiaud was too duU a thing to guide and direct 
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me, and that I mast become a Dissenter for the 
sake of getting something more active and attach- 
ing ; I who had been thinking this was so puzzled 
by Benson's string of sayings, that I knew not what 
to do. 

There were several families to divide the pota- 
toes among. I visited all these families in the 
course of that and Uie next afternoon. The subject 
oppermost in my mind was the Church of England, 
and whether she was practically such a thing as an 
extraordinary instrument of God might be expected 
to be. The subject uppermost in the minds of the 
people was Mr. Temple's broken window. We 
talked together, the labourers and I, in every cot- 
tage. I will put down some of the most striking 
things that they said. 

John Brown, a labourer, having nine children 
and a sickly wife was, like all the labourers on the 
estate, sufficiently well paid ; eleven shillings a^ 
week was the average wages on the Knightley pro- 
perty, and many who had large families had houses 
rent-free ; he had no reason for being discontented ; 
I talked to him of the Church of England. He 
said it was a bitter curse upon the land. The 
proudest thing that had ever lifted up its head in 
any land. He could never believe that it was a 
thing of God. Did not God care for people's bo- 
dies as well as their souls. Did the Church of 
England care for people's bodies ? Was it not rich ; 
and who had the riches ? God's own poor ? No : a 
parcel of Bishops and two Archbishops, and a num- 
ber qf rich lords and ladies to whom so much of 
the great tithes were paid. If it was ever God'a 
instrument, which he did notknoNv «a\^v)DL\\i^^b5awi\:^ 
it wstB not bis instrument now. ii^ li^N^x voXfcxAseiSL 
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ilmt monay i^f^n to do Hia work should keep 
IiuIImi «nd g^nttomen in luzuriaa of dress, and food. 
And Amusement i making them prouder and prouder 
ovary jreAr, till they looked upon the poor as a griev- 
anaa, and threw them over to the law to be taken 
aara uf, and so brought all the tax-payers against 
tham, till tliay ware glad to subscribe together to 
gat tha liatad poor man sent off to another side of 
tha world. The Church of Kngland, when first set 
nn, might Imve been God*s instrument i it was not 
hU instrumont now. 

Oaurge Files, a laboureri with a strong, clean, 
plouMunt looking wife, and two healthy children of 
nina and seven years old. He said of the Church 
of Ungland tlmt he believed it was mighty rich ; 
thora ware large sums of money paid off the land 
to k(^ai) up the Church. But he didn't care for that, 
he did not want any of it. He could work and 
* so could his wife, and tliny did work ; and got well 
paid, and as for riches he did not care for any- 
body's. But he certainly did wish that the Church — 
since it was sot up in the land, and made so much 
of by the Queen and the Parliament — he did 
wish that it was a little more to their minds, more 
suited to their like, something more of a thing to love 
and to got comfort out of. It was very respectable. 
He did not think that any people could shew a more 
respectable clergyman than Dr. Mabyn, and as for 
his lady, she did a world of good ; she was very cle- 
ver and very kind ; but notwithstanding all that, the 
Church was not much to the poor ; poor bodies' 
soi/)s were not affected by the Church. He and his 
wv>& o/ten said that it didn't give r^W^Von ^noxx^ 
^o satisfy tbem. I asked what did t\iey do"? 0\A 
e/it to meeting; heorA, very good dooidtxe Wie^t^\ 
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windd go anjwhere where they coold hear what 
was good. So one man disliked the Chureh he* 
cause the charities of life were not performed hy it^ 
acecHding to what might be expected when the 
amoimt of its money was considered; and the nest 
found fenlt with its spiritual work. Were they 
right ? I pursued my way. 

l^en Bright! How was she that afVemoon? 
She was a church woman ; was she not ? 

'* Church, church! Tes, to be sure I am; of 
course I am ; all folks know that. I've followed 
my Church these fifty years ; why, to be sure I do ; 
I wash for them l" 

^^ Wash I wash for whom f^ said I. 

" Why, for Dr. Mabyn, to be sure, and Missis i 
and so I did for those that were before them ; and 
a very good place to work at ; plenty, plenty, plen- 
ty, I assure yoti. Meat and drink of the best, and 
no stint of hands. Oh, yes, yes ; I follow the Church* 
Always, always.'* 

"Where is Jane Bright, your neighbour?** X 
asked. 

" At the parsonage. She works in the garden ) 
has ever since she was at Sunday-school. She fol- 
lows the Church too." 

" Worldly interest only," said I to myself, and 
went on. 

The last conversation I shall record was with a 
man generally called a dangerous fellow. He had 
plenty of sense ; he had led a wandering sort of 
life ; and he possessed a small independeiiCi<^. ^<^ 

had two brothers in "B , wA V^ ^^^ ^xiK^v^^'^ 

of being a Chartist, ani «.^o^\v«t, wA. %.^\^^^^ 

" I think that I haire YieatftL \)ft»X l^^^^ ^^ ^ ^ 
senter, Smith ; are yoxxV* 

i 
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"Well, Mr. Jordan, perfiaps I am a Dissenter; 
that 18, if to be a member of the * Anti-State 
Church Association* is to be a Dissenter.** 

" Well, you have said it pretty strongly, I think," 
said I. "Pray may I enquire to what sect yon 
bolonjr r" 

" Oh, that's quite another thing,"* he exclaimed 
with a laugh ; ** I know nothing of any of their 
* denominational camps ;* I am not so eamly pleased ; 
a pack of hypocrites I beUere them to be, judging 
them in the mass.** 

*^ You have a bad opinion of yonr feUow-men,** 
I said. 

^'No,** he repUed, "not that either. I think 
them too amiable, too willing to be led, too willing 
to believe that this thing, and that thing, and the 
other thing will do them good ; not strong-minded 
enough to look into things, and judge for them- 
selves." 

II What things do you speak of ?** 

"^Of everything which pretends to do what it 
can t do ; of all the great shams which are leading 
away men who ought to have asserted their rights 
and got their own before now.** 

-i;i« if ^'S^*^ of man! Ah, Mr. Smith, that's a 
uifficult question.** 

-vt^i^^ • ^7 mind — ^to any unprejudiced mind, a 
^ver^^^^H ^"^^^ ^P^^ S«^i*^- "Now, listen r 
^ ChrW^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ ^g^^ ^ ^v® ; if he is bom in 
eo b^ If lu^ country, I suppose that he has a right 
«H> ^ f i K ^"^^ ^^> wid that he has also a right 
^o ent^ ^;f*ven, seeing that God who allowed him 
' '« ^^t h ^^^^^ tliereby o«w^ V\ia. ^ ^\^^ ^^v 

^ €^nt you aU that," sa^^^- ^^1Lnwj xa» 
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sboald be placed in a position to obtnin tlioiio 
tbings." 

Smitb paused, and fixed bis eager 070a upon tito* 

** And wbere are toe to get tbat, Mr. Jonlan ?** 
be said. 

** Wbere are we to get that kind of education ? 
A man does not become a carpenter or a blaok- 
smitb witbont an education ; a man can't loam a 
bingnage till bis ears or bis ejes are educated in it ( 
tbere is notbing on eartb to be acquired except 
tbrougb some sort of education. Do you tbink, in 
tbe face of tbat fact, tbat a man's religion comes to 
bim by inspiration, and tbat to know it and prac« ' 
tise it requires no kind of educational discipline ? 
Do jOQ t^evQ tbat Abnigbtj Grod came down to 
eartb, and being man as well as God, led a poor 
man's life, and tben redeemed us by tbe sacrifice of 
bimself, and tben left tbat wonderful thing to be pro- 
pagated about tbe world by chance f Did not God 
know tbat tbere would be men in these remote 
vallies working hundreds of years afterwards? and 
if tbat great work was done at all," he paused, and 
I shuddered at such an expression of unbelief. He 
saw that I shuddered, and he said again even more 
strongly than before, " And if that great work was 
done at all, would He not have provided, that to all 
eternity there should have been some institution 
existing, by which those who were willing to learn 
should be saved ?" 

I-kept silence. ^' Answer me that, Mr. Jordan } 
answer me that, like an honest man," cried Smith. 

" I believe that that great tVAxv^^ ^<^ ^a^^^SoL^-^ ^ 
man by tbe JLord Jesus," 8a\4\^\\^\Iv\v%TEC3V^'«^^ 
mjr bead, for I felt a ^egree^ oi xe^et^ewi.^ ^^ "^^ 
moment which I had never feUY^eXot^ \ ^^^\si^ 
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that great thing to be true ; and therefore. Smith, 
I believe that in some way Almighty Gk>d h€u pro- 
vided for its being taught and received to the end 
of the world." 

** Perhaps you think as these new clergymen 
think, that the Church is the means ! Enlighten 
their ignorance/' said Smith, laughing. ''The 
Church — the Church of England ; 'tis a means of 
providing for younger sons ; 'tis a means for in- 
creasing some great lord's property when he can 
buy the great tithes cheap ; 'tis a means for giving 
government patronage; 'tis a means for getting 
seven-and-sizpence out of a poor man when he is 
married, and when there is a death in his house ; 
and 'tis a means for putting a shilling into the 
clerk's pocket every baptism; 'tis a means for teach- 
ing half-a-dozen different doctrines ; 'tis a means for 
oppressing the people with a church-rate for keep^ 
lug up a building which they don't use ; 'tis a 
means for shutting up the Universities, so that a 
poor man's son can't get the education that was in- 
tended for him ; 'tis a means for making people 
swear to what they can't believe or reconcile to 
truth ; 'tis a means for the dishonest distribution 
of money, keeping the poor out of their share of the 
tithes levied on the land, and thereby forcing them 
into the union houses, separating those whom God 
has joined, and bringing them into bad company, 
so that young children are brought up to learn 
wickedness such as they ought never to have 
known ; and thus this Church of England is a 
means of teaching wickedness to those whom she 
^now3 that Jesus loves, so that she \s t^xa tol^«wtv^ ^i 
greater sin than any other thing that ev^t ^t^^ w^ 
? a oivUized country. She is aft tt^^ ^«c««>> ^t. 
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Jordan, because she bears so fair a face ; she is a 
real whited sepulchre, very fine to look upon, but 
full of all uncleanness. And she is the more dan- 
gerous — ^now mark me — she is the more dangerous 
because some good mm belong to her." 

** I suppose that you believe all that you say," I 
replied, " so now, Mr. Smith, tell me where is that 
means for teaching the great truth of which you 
spoke just now ? You don't think that the Church 
of England is that means." 

He answered thus. '^ The Church of England 
has finally this to answer for — she has made me 
and thousands say of that great thing ' if it is true.' 
She has made unbelievers. 

^' For the love of heaven don't say that," I an- 
swered hurriedly. " She may just put the truth in 
a dull uninteresting manner, but she has the truth — 
she has it — depend upon that." 

Smith gave a cold sarcastic smile. " When the 
Church of England has decided what truth is; 
when all her paid ministers tell the same story ; 
when all her great bishops say the same thing, 
then — then Mr. Jordan, she may have some claim 
on the attention of a plain man like me, but not 
till then," and he was turningmway. 

** Smith, Smith," I called, and he came back smil- 
ing, " Tell me this, where did you learn all these 
things ? These ideas are not all your own. Some 
where beyond these vallies you have learnt to 
speak thus of the Church of England ; and some' 
where^** I added looking fixedly at him, " you have 
been spoken to on the great doctrine of redemp- 
tion." "Nay," he answered, still smiling "the 
same place, time, and person will do for both." 

" Where then ? " I again asked* 
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** A few jeara affo," he said, ^'I took some rail* 
way measuring work in France. I was quick, and 
1 picked up enough of the language to get my 
dally wants answered, but as you may suppose, I 
waM not able to do more. Sundays, and other days 
too, I used to go into the churches. They are 
yury civil to strangers out there. As long as yoa 
are orderly, they encourage you to go out and go 
in as you please. There's a wonderful deal of 
devotion there. I used to see great rough-looking 
men, down on their knees, quite, as I may say, 
Mr. Jordan, enjoying their prayers, and little chil*' 
dren, and women, and all sorts. At last it hap- 
pened to mo that I should break my leg. I was 
oast down ; L could have cried ; I believe I did ; I 
know that 1 never was so miserable befoi^, and 
when I was not miserably low-spirited, I was 
angry, and bitter things I said and thought — 
things I don't much like to recall even now. The 
people carried mo off to an hospital, they called it the 
hospital of St. John, and there my leg was set, and 
myself attended to. It was a large airy room in 
which 1 lay, called the dormitory of the infirmary. 
Little white beds were placed down the whole length 
of the room, and screens between each, so that we 
wore not looked in upon ; and, fastened against each 
bod was a crucifix, a representation of that great 
thing of which we spoke just now. The judgment 
day may tell my thoughts as hour after hour, and 
day after day I gazed upon that thing ; for, to tell 
you the truth Mr. Jordan, when I was a little boy 
I used to ' read that history sitting on a bank in 
my father's garden, and cry like rain." 

Smith stopped for a moment as if he was going 
^o weep again, but in an instant heyrenloTi. '* At 
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last I said to the doctor one day — he understood 
English — * if there is any man in this place who 
can speak my language, I should like a few minutes^ 
oonversation now and then.' He had not left me 
ten minutes, before the brethren, as they were called, 
who used to tend upon us, were very busy in the 
room, going from one bed to another, and at last 
they went away as if they had not found what they 
had been looking for. But again they returned, 
and one coming to me said very plainly, a friend is 
coming — will lie by you — ^not talk too much — ^good 
man — good man. 

" Well, in another room were those who were 
cured, and only needed a little patient care and 
strengthening ; there they had found a man who 
had once been a travelling servant to an English 
gentleman, and talked our language as well as you 
or I. And he, which was a true act of charity, 
consented to leave his quarters and occupy the bed 
next mine, that I might have company, and so 
there he was brought, and the dividing screen 
folded back for us to see each other.'' 

^' I talked to that man about the crucifix, and he 
as nearly made me a Papist as could be ! " 

" And what saved you from that ?" said I. 

" That which I shaVt tell," he answered. " I 
didn't change my religion'— change did I say ? non- 
sense — I did not take on a religion, I should 
have said, for I am sure Pd none to change, though 
I had been in the hands of the Church of England 
all my life. A priest used to visit my friend, and 
he would talk English because the man told him 
that I wished to hear, and so I did. That priest 
put to me the question I put to you. K \JckaX» ^^'8^ 
thing be true — that great thing T^^T^^^\^\ft>^ "^1 % 
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urudllU^ WMiiM iHti Uod Imvo provided for its be- 
ittK (MMtfhi iu (litt tind (tf tho world? I said thai 
ilm llittirt W)4M ilmi iiroviiion. No, he answered, 
ilmi tmtt'i 1)01 tmc^AUitd ihoro was no printing till 
(MMtt|mt*Milvf«ly UUt jrt^nrs, to enable the mass of the 
m(t|ilci in Imvti ih0 lllbld. Then I thought of the 
Jliurolii Atiil 1 MAld that nerhaps — ^though I had 
niivtir Ittill^vttd it b«forti— Uie Church was a divine 
litNiliititutt lor that punuwo. And he said that so 
W WMM. Hut Hiil Mft Ckitreh o/* Engkmd^-^nlj the 
(htfhMi (ftmn^ that acknowledged die Pope as su- 
iiiHittit^ pt^Ktor. I Id told mo that the Catholic 
(Hitm^h W(Mi In Kn^land till the Reformation ; that 
thdii tht« pmtplo bi'okt) away iVom the Pope, and lost 
timir OhuiH^hi and their faith, and their morals too, 
and timi tltdi^t^ had b^t^n a sham Church here ever 
iilnot». And the reamm of this sham Church being 
ht^re i«t that tht) endowments, the lands and the 
tlth<i«t w«tro tiH) valuable to lose, though the crown 
and liome of tlie |veo|>le got a large share* And 
thusi you see. when some good men trj to work a 
CUiuivh itystem, they oan't succeed. Thej are de- 
eeived themselves. It is no Church at all.** 



CHAPTER Vlir. 

t 

opiNions. 

Smith and I renewed our conrersation the next 
day. 

'^ Well, Mr. Jordan, how goes on jottr investiga' 
tion ? " he asked, as I passed his cottage on mj way 
to the village of Oakhurst* 

" Very well," I answered } " Sir Boston will have 
no want of customers." 

^^ Yet you have never offered me any of yonr 
bounty." 

'^ No ; I did not think that you were in want of 
it." 

" Why, I have a vote for the connty. Is not a 
forty^shilling freehold a sufficient claim ?" 

I laughed. "Oh," he went on "you're a bad 
servant to Sir Boston. Ill be offended, and not 
vote for him next time." 

" YouOl be no such idiot," I said. 

" Well, that's a compliment I suppose ; and I 
must be contented with fine words instead of fine 
potatoes. And, to tell the truth, I think you have 
taken the just view of things, Mr. Jordan ; and as 
I am not in particular want of anything, and am 
a craver for justice generally, I am very well 
pleased." 

"How that word * justice' is misused," said I. 

" By me ? " 

"I dare say. But I don't kxvo^ ^orox t^^V^s^- 
ings." 
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*^ I feel that there should be more equality in the 
world. I feel that there should l>e no people in the 
depths of misery to which some are reduced. You 
may be sure of this, Mr. Jordan, that Almighty 
God never intended that there should be such 
% depths of destitution as there are in England at this 
day." 

" Well, I agree to that,** I said. 

<< The ' distinctions' between the classes are too 
great. The rich are pushing the poor away. The 
poor are increasing, and the rich are getting toge- 
ther, closer and closer in their class, to get out of 
the sight of their poverty, and out of the hearing of 
their complaining. Then some of the poor get lower 
and lower, actu^ly debased, sick in body and mind, 
and unclean like the lepers of old. It is impos* 
sible, say the rich, that we should come near to 
such as they ; put them away — away beyond the 
gates ; we cannot be offended by such as these ; 
and the cry is * away, away V and they wrap them- 
selves closer and closer in their exclusiveness, and 
shut their ears, and turn away their eyes, and their 
hearts are hardened more than before. Now if ever 
the cry of the destitute should rise in this land, let 
the rich beware I that will be a bad day — a day in 
which I would rather be a forty-shilling freeholder 
than Sir Boston Knightley himself." 

" It is easy, very easy, to point out difficulties ; 
but can you show the remedy," I asked. 

" If I was convinced of the truth of that of which 
we spoke yesterday, I should say that the Church 
was founded by God to remedy that evil as well as 
others. I believe that formerly, in this country, 
the religious houses stood between the rich and the 
poor/' 
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« How so ?" 

^* The monasteries were filled hj men of various 
classes. The poor man, like me, and the sons of 
the great lords there met on equal terms. Worldly 
distinctions were given up for the love of Him who, 
for our sakes, became poor. There was a real < 
equality." 

"But how can you call that an equality, which 
had inside one house as many ranks as there are 
outside in the world ?" I asked. 

" There is the mistake that people fall into ; they 
think that equality means that every man shall be 
called Dick, Tom, and Harry, and that each shall 
have the same number of shillings a week. I once 
talked that trash myself; but I have thought and 
worked till I knew that this world can see but one 
sort of equality, and that is this : that for the sake 
of that which the crucifix shows, all men should 
know all men to be equal in God's sight ; and so 
behave, all men to all men, with that perfect re* 
spect and consideration, and even love, which such 
a knowledge, well eaten into the hearty would pro* 
duce. The rich would not then be always saying 
to the poor, 'Stand aside, for I am better than 
thou ;' the language would be very difierent ; there 
would be in all things the brotherly element, and 
that is what we want — the brotherly element. In the 
monastery rich and poor met together — the high- 
born and the low ; all had a fair chance, and got 
placed where they could best serve the community 
generally ; and there was no jealousy, because of the 
brotherly love." 

'* And so you think that religious houses of monks 
and nuns are links to keep the rich aud i\N& t^^^s^. 
from getting too far off iroin ^^jc^ olOaKt't^"* 



" Ye«, 1 do." 

** tu only M A matter of feeling ; thejr don't) in 
/fid, do MS*** Mid I. And I reooUeot that I thought 
tlmt I WM milking rather a oleyer distinotioii be« 
twc>en fact and feeling, and that I felt rather taken 
down when Smith, after a short, oontemptnooa 
Inugh, Mid, *'And i« not feeling a fact, master? 
Ah| you arc not too good a scholar for me, I can 
tell jou. If a rich man fe$is that the poor man is 
in the night of Qod his equal — ^if he knows that this 
heavonly principle is acted out on earth in certain 
plaecsi so as to hear a constant witness to its truth, 
then thnt feeling works upon his mind and produces 
a renl understanding and acknowledgment of the just 
position and rights of the poor. There was One," 
continued Smith, solemnly, **who for our sakes 
hecame poor that he might redeem us. He loved its. 
If there are those now, who for his sake hecome 
poor that they may teach us of that redemption, how 
much must Ae^ loyo us 1 Now, no man need fear 
anotlier man, he that other man's situation what it 
may, if there he hve hetween them. Loye draws 
people together ; and, howeyer much distance there 
may appear to remain, it preyents enmity from 
mingling with it. Ah, when I haye heard of holy 
monks and nuns— when I haye listened to their his- 
tories — ^when I lay. sick at that place I told you of 
yesterday, truly my heart humt within me." 

" Why did you not turn Catholic ? You are a 
Papist ; you must he,** I exclaimed. 

** No musty*" answered Smith. " It was offered, 
and I refused." 

<* But why ?" 

" I told you yesterday, and I repeat it now, that 
I shaU not bbj why," replied Smith. 
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<< Well," said I, amiliii^, '^ nSi I tmm s^j Ib, thai 
you are weij romaatic.* 

'* Bomantic !" he excLumed, and irpf ring the 
word many timeB, laoghed heartily. ** No, no, Mr. 
Jordan — practical, sir, practical — the most pracdeal 
man in this part of the coontry. Now look yon 
here, Mr. Jordan, do you c^ this a rdi^ttmB 
country ?** 

<< Why, reaUy— indeed*.* I hesitated, for I did 
not know what to say. 

''Don't stammer," said Smith, and then he 
laughed provokingly. " F^ihapa yoa are not up to 
the words proper for the oeoasion* PU help you 
myself. You shall go to some religioas meeting — 
religious as they eail it ; you shall hear there of this 
happy country, this blessed land where the pure 
Gospel of Christ is preached Arom one end to the 
other ; on whose hills the rays of the sun of right- 
eousness shine without setting, and whose vallies 
are penetrated by its searching light. Tou will be 
told that this message from God to man is ringing 
in the ears of the people, and that of all the nations 
of the earth this is most blessed Ia a pure and apos- 
tolic — though a reformed Church.** 

"Upon my word, Smith," I said, "you are an 
orator." 

" Are you a humbug ?" he answered very quick- 
ly ; " do you talk that stuff; I know that you can't 
believe it." 

"And why not believe it?" said L "I think 
that this country is the finest upon earth." 

"And so do I," replied Smith, a broad smile 
coming upon his face ; " I think that Englishmen 
are the best fellows in the world ; I like tha <!.W« 
character; it is a flue, \xoti^\> OckKt^'^Nwt^Xs^^^a^^^ 
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led away ; now mind this, Mr. Jordan — easUj led 
away by praise. What the Englishman wish^ tq 
believe, that, if he is told it, he will receive and say 
that he believes, and yet it is not a true belief ; at 
the bottom of his heart he doubts, and in spite of 
his words — at the bottom of his heart he is an honest 
man still. And so^ Mr. Jordan, go to the bottom 
of your heart, and tell me 'do you believe this to be 
a religious country ?" 

" I am sure of this," I replied ; and my dear read- 
ers I am quite sure of it now. "I am sure that 
there is a great deal of rdigicms fedin^ in this coun- 
try ; it shows itself in many different ways. There 
certainly does not exist any one form of religion to 
which people agree to turn their hearts,^ but that 
may not be their fault.** 

"^ There is a great deal of religious feeling,*' said 
omith, *< and yet this is not a religious country ; and 
all the stuff that people talk about * the pure light 

ii^ Gospel shining everywhere,' is just a lie." 
A ^^ ^liurch is found everywhere," I remarked. 

i« wl5 *^^® nothing," said Smith. 
I ask 1 ^ ^OT^ or what better would you have ?" 

mJi',^'^7o ^ y^^^^ ^^^1^ ^ ^»^e ? rU tell you,** ex- 

G^^l f ""V^^ "^'^^ ^^^^- "I ^«"^d have the 

hav^nrl!o"♦^^^?^ '^ ''^ ^"g^^ ^^ ^^^ ^i«^^ ' I wo^^d 

the^ wel ^* ^'^^ '^ ^P^^^^ ^^i^g «o ^^ ^^^^ 
inir7e2^ /?''^^ ^"^ ^^"^ » ^ ^^^^^ ^^^ them weep- 

iSorfhTn « ^i^ ^"^ ^^ ^^ ^*««^» «nd bring. 
on^wSh^';^^^^ - ^^^ ^^-g^^ of a puri?, 
ther statu or ^^^^^x^^ *^^^^ ^^^ ^^« -^e^- 

««« Diessmg them> and brin^g them up 
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with such watchful care as that, if possible, thej 
should know sin only by name. Thej should be- 
siege earth with their deeds, and heaven with their 
prayers, till the work was done ; till man went to 
his labour with his eyes waiting on heaven, and 
his thoughts keeping his heart, and on his lips the 
words of recollection — my soul, my immortal soul, 
my immortal, redeemed soul I" 

*'In truth. Smith," said I, "you hnotv what's 
right." I was affected by the man's earnestness, and 
by the outpouring manner in which he spoke. 
"But," I went on, "you describe a thing that 
would make earth into heaven, and. * ' " 

*' And that," he s^id, interrupting me, " a 
Church — if there is such a thing as a Church sent 
by God — ^that is what she is meant to do." 

" Nay," I answered, " this is a time of trial." 

" Of course, of course," he said hastily, " but let 
us talk no more; it brings back thoughts. Ah, 
well, good day, Mr. Jordan ; we have talked enough 
to-day;" and Smith casting his spade upon the 
ground, turned suddenly from me and walkeid away. 
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CHAPTER IX- 

I SKKK A JPrnUAJK. 

MAmTo Smith was quite tlbe cluunicler of the 
]i«ighboarlioo«L He woi^ed hard, mud wbere he 
coold get good wages* He went fiv to work — 
twenty or thirtj miks olTwas nothmg to him if he 
coold get a profitable jolk He was Tefj deyer. 
His fiUher had been a rieh man lor his fdace in 
fife> and had left full two thoosand pounds' worth 
of property when he died. This had been dirided 
between his three chiyren^ who were all sons. The 
eldest and the joongest had choeen the iron trade 

in the great town of B ; hot Martin had taken 

his father^s cottage and garden, and had purchased 
his two brother*s shares of the land belonging to it, 
and had led a hard-working^ oot-door Hfe. 

I had known Smith itbr jears^ jet^ nexer in that 
time had I had as mnch conTersatiotL with him as 
had now taken place in the last two days. I had 
rather avoided him before^ because he was talked 
of as a rebellious spirit ; bat now I thought that 
he had been hardly judged^ and that in my search 
after truth I might poissibly be indirectly assisted 
by the strong sayings of this Martin Smith. 

Thus musing on what had passed, I returned 
home« I wiU not occupy my reader s time with re- 
lating the Tarious forms th^ musings took. I wiU 
only say^ that sometimes I thought that Almighty 
God had given the Church of England to the peo- 
/Je, and that» thenefon?, it was wron^ to ^ to any 
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other form of worship; and that another time, 
struck with the Church of England not performing 
God's work of keeping the people from the prac- 
tice of sin, I thought I had better turn to some 
lively form of dissent; but these thoughts were 
confined to my own heart. Outwardly I was the 
same ; I read prayers, and I went to church, and 
I tried to make my little girls understand that God 
was to be in all their thoughts ; but I did not feel 
that I succeeded either in impressing their minds as 
I wished to do, or in satisfying my own. A whole 
year passed on in this way. I saw Smith only a 
few times ; he always talked in the same sort of 
way. People in the parish died, old and young, 
and middle aged. For the most part, those who 
were anxious about religion, were attended on their 
death-beds by Dissenters; but many, almost all, 
died stupidly, as they had lived. I can find no 
other word for it ; they were not unhappy, or under 
any particular anxiety ; they were neither repent- 
ant or unrepentant ; they were in a stupid state 
and so died, thanking Dr. Mabyn because he 
had spoken at ** the board," and got them an in- 
crease of parish pay ; and blessing Mrs. Mabyn, 
who had brought them tea and sugar, wine and 
jelly. These refused the offices of the Dissenters, 
because they had always held by their church, and 
so they had gone to judgment — not feeling — ^not 
knowing — ^not even suspecting that that " church'* 
had been to them not a holy mother, but an empty 
sound. 

These things weighed upon my mind, the whole 
question of religion seemed so ML I thought of 
Mrs. Yeoman who had talked of the old pudding q£ 
Popery, and how all the tasty things \iaj^\5fe^^*^^^*^ 
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out of it by the Church of England, which pretended 
to be the Catholic Church still; and I felt that 
truly it was but poor fare that we were offered now ; 
so poor, that few people had any appetite for it ; 
and that Buch as had been contented to live by that 
church, did not really care folr anything beyond 
those charities of life which its richer members 
bestowed upon its poorer. I felt sadly disheartened. 

Sometimes I thought that it would be right for 
me in my puzzled state of mind to talk to Dr. 
Mabyn; but then I thought the minute after- 
wards, that it wo^ld be of no use. At last, how- 
ever, fearing that the thought no^ to go to him 
might be a temptation to keep me from what would 
benefit my soul, I determined to pay that gentle- 
man a visit. 

It was about seven o'clock on a summer evening 
when I found myself at the vicarage door. I was 
going to ring, but seeing Dr. Mabyn alone in the 
pretty garden that skirted one end of the house, I 
walked towards him. 

** Ah, Mr. Jordan, how d'ye do ; glad to see you ; 
any message from Sir Boston ?" 

** No, Dr. Mabyn. I come on another business, 
and on my own account." 

" Ah ; weU ; what is it ?" 

Dr. Mabyn was a venerable old man, and pos- 
sessed of a kind heart. I thought it best to jump 
into the subject at once, so I said, '^ I am tempted 
to become a Dissenter, sir.'' 

" You, Mr. Jordan, you sir ? Bless my heart," 
exclaimed the old gentleman, *'who has got hold 
of you, I wonder ?" 

'* Only my own thoughts, sir," I answered. " I 
want help ; I am come for yours. I thought, sir, 
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that it was most in accordance with church princi- 
ples to speak to you.** 

"Quite right,** he answered, relieving himself 
with a deep drawn breath* " Come here ; this 
way ; let us walk up this road ; and now tell me 
what you mean ?" 

"I feel that I want more than I have — ^more 
than I can get. I see people live and die, as peo- 
ple say, blamelessly, but I feel that such a life and 
such a death would not do for me.** 

Tou may be as good as you like, Mr. Jordan," 
said the doctor rather severely. His stern tone 
stopped me ; I did not for a moment know what to 
say ; we walked on in silence, and in my ears were 
ringing the words " you may be as good as you 
like," and I begun to feel that I was a foolish fel- 
low, wanting to be something out of the common, 
and not eontent to slave on, doing my best in this 
poor slaving world, but idly seeking the peace and 
joys of heaven before the time. But all at once 
in contrast to such dull thoughts of life there rose 
up in a strangely distinct way in my mind the 
picture of the Frenchman we had saved from death, 
and his gladness of heart at having had life re- 
stored to him. I recollected his words about un- 
forgiven sins, so I answered Dr. Mabyn that I 
knew that the Church of England encouraged 
people to lead good lives, but that I felt that 1 
had committed many sins in my life, and that I 
had therefore to make amends to God for having 
offended Him. 

"Those who are repentant are forgiven," said 
Dr. Mabyn. " I think that I am repentant," I said 
doubtingly. "If you truly desire to lead a ^ood 
life, of course you are" Yi^ xe^v^^* Ti:«5s^jg 
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Affain a pause. At last I spoke again. '<Dn 
Mabyn, let me tell you the truth without disguise. 
I feel religion to be so dull. I can pray more 
heartily at home than at churoh. I feel in want 
ot personal care s I think that that truly expresses 
what I mean — I want personal care ; I think that 
that is not given by the Church of England. People 
live in it, and die in it like animals without hearts, 
especially the poor people who follow the Church, 
Dr. Mabyn ; we want our hearts warmed, our 
spirits raised, our consciences quickened ; we want 
life and energy ; I assure you, Dr. Mabyn, I feel 
like a man wrapped round with a stiff unyielding 
bandage — a bandage invisible to others, but felt 
by himself so severely, that he cannot move hands 
or feet, or go the way he wishes." I never, even 
to myself, had so plainly declared my want before, 
but this just expressed the feelings by which I had 
been oppressed. 

"Mr. Jordan," replied Dr. Mabyn with great 
kindness of manner, " I respect you for what you 
have said, though you are wrong to lay such blame 
on the Church of your baptism, which is, in fact, 
your spiritual mother. Tour's is not an uncom- 
mon state. You are awakened to a desire after 
what is pleasing to God, and, like all young spirits, 
you wish to begin your race at a gallop. But you 
must restrain yourself. Pray to God, frequent his 
services, lead a good life ; you will soon find that 
these excited feelings will subside into that sobriety 
which is a Christian virtue. Be sober, be diligent — 
watch and pray ; take heed that you are not led 
astray by any man's vain words, but search the 
Scriptures. I shall always be glad to speak to you. 
Come to me 9gain, shortly ; and, in the mean time, 
jnajr God's holy spirit guide you\** 
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There was, I thoagfat, a tli^it treiBoiir in the 
good old man's vcnce as he concluded tfae senieiieey 
and it went to my heart to hear it I had imrottm- 
tarily taken off mj hat, and bowed my head when 
he said those solemn words ; and now that he held 
out his hand, I took it in mine, thanked him, and 
departed. 

But as I went home I knew that I had neither 
made Dr. Mabyn understand what was in mj heart, 
or received the smallest consolation from him. It 
was as if a hungry man, having declared his wants, 
had been told to eat, and had departed looking in 
vain for meat. I had obtained nothing hut disap- 
pointment. 

And so passed a few weeks, and I tried to be 
contented, but I could not. My worldly affairs 
were going on well. My dear ghrl had given great 
satisfaction in the school where she was now a 
teacher, and my boy had so distinguished himself 
as to make it pretty nearly certain that he would 
gain his scholarship, aAd go to college in the course 
of a year. These were great prospects for a work- 
ing man, as I was. I felt that earthly things were 
successful ; that I could see my way plainly enough 
in all that concerned them ; and how much did I 
desire to see my way as plainly in things in which 
my eternal interests were concerned. 

But soon an incident occurred which made me 
take a further step in the way of my religious en- 
quiry. It happened in this way : 

I observed on a certain Monday, that some of the 
orchidaceous plants required tying up. It was a 
delicate matter to do, for they Were forming flower, 
and the thread-like stems of some of them rectuired 
to be carefuUy handled. 1 ^el^\tck\ti<^ V^V^^^vr^ 
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luoni callod John Villars and Henry Jones, to help 
me after the hour of leaving work. 

At the time when I expected the men in the hot* 
housoi only Villars appeared. I found that Jonea 
hiui loft the gardens before my message had been 
received. 

** lie's gone to the fun at Helstead," said Villars. 
^* He started directly tlie clock struck. 

" What is the fun there ?** I asked. 

** AyCi master ; not much, I suppose," replied the 
man, as if he would avoid telling. 

** Perhaps you wanted to go, too," I said. 

" No, no 5 not I. I like Mr. Temple very well, 
for my part." 

"Mr. Temple r* I exclaimed. "What about 
him ?" 

" Wliy, there's a sort of a row getting up for to- 
night," said Villars. " I can't tell how Jones came 
to know it ; but there's many in it — ^rich as well as 
poor ; there's to be some work in the church, I 
hear ; yes, master, in the church itself. This, you 
understand, is a day when Mr. Temple has evening 
service, and they say that he hears confessions those 
days, and the people at Helstead wont stand it. 
They say its Popery." 

" Confessions !" said I. " That does seem odd, 
Villars. That's new to me. Confessions ! Who 
goes ?" 

" Why, only they that like. And if they like it, 
why should they not ? I don't like interfering with 
people about religion. If there are people found 
who like to make their confessions to Mr. Temple, 
why prevent them ? That's what I say; why not ? 
If a man commit a murder, he's expected to make 
confession then; and people have a better opinion of 
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the safety of his soul if their curiosity has been gra- 
tified by hearing all, how, and why he did it. Now 
if it's no harm, but, on tiie contrary, good, for the 
soul of a condemned criminal to make a confession 
of his sin, why should it be bad for the soul of a 
man who may be a condenmed criminal in God's 
sight, though he isn't in ours ? If 'tis good for his 
soul to confess one time, of course it can't be had 
for his soul to confess at another time. That's what 
I say. I aint going to confession myself, but I aint 
going to prevent others from going ; and I am very 
sorry for this row, for I have a very good opinion 
of Mr. Temple." 

We talked of Mr. Temple till our work in the 
hot-house was done, and then I went home with my 
mind full of what I had heard ; and as I had paid 
an unsuccessful visit to Dr. Mabyn, I determined 
on trjdng an experiment in another quarter. I 
would call on Mr. Temple. 



CHAPTER X. 

MB.. TEMPLE. 

All tho world know8 that there have been, of late 
years, in the establishment, certain clergymen called 
High Churchmen, Tractarians, Puseyites — ^but cali-^ 
ing themselves Anglo- Catholics, because their 
teaching is, that the Established Church is a true 
branch of the Holy Catholic Church, though broken 
off from Bomo ; and that as the real Catholic priests 
are Roman Catholics, so they are Anglo- Catholics. 
Of this sort was Mr. Temple.* 

The day after my conversation with Villars, I 
went to Helstead. After work was over in the 
evening, I mounted the steward's pony, and was 
soon there. I put up the pony at the inn. 

** Had you much of a row here, yesterday ?" I 
asked. 

"Why, yes," said the ostler; "and there'll be 
more soon. Mr. Temple wont find people to take 
to his Popish ways." 

" Mr. Temple has his friends as well as his foes, 
I suppose." 

" Why, yes ; he has some friends, I believe ; but 
'tis the parish church, and the parish wont stand 
his pranks. If he wants his own way, why does 
he not turn Dissenter and build a place for himself. 
But if he takes our money he must just give us 
what we like." 

" Perhaps he thinks that his ways are good for 
jrou," I said. 
78 
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" Oh ! who made him a judge, I wonder ?" replied 
the man ; and with a scornful laugh he led the 
pony off. 

J rang the bell at Mr. Temple's door, and asked 
the woman-servant, who opened it, whether her 
master was in. She said that he was, and showed 
me into a rather empty-looking parlour on the right 
hand side. I asked her to say to Mr. Temple, that 
if he had half-an-hour to spare, a person wanted to 
speak to him. 

In a minute I heard a movement overhead, and 
then Mr. Temple came down stairs, and entered 
the room where I was waiting. He had rather a 
surprised and hurried manner with him, but he 
approached me with great courtesy, and bowing set 
me a chair ; but I did not take the chair, for I fancied 
that we were not going to have our talk there ; so 
I met his dark ey^ glance — and there was a half 
frightened look of enquiry in it — with a smile, and 
said, *'Mr. Temple, I have taken the liberty of 
calling to ask for half-an-hour's discussion of a 
subject, on which it is a new thing for me to speak, 
but not, I am sure, a new thing to you to hear of." 

He pushed aside the chair that he had been offer- 
ing me, and said, looking at me with a searching • 
look, " There is one subject with which it is my 
calling to be familiar \ do you mean religion f 

" Yes, sir, I do," I answered firmly. A sort of 
light came over his face ; all trace of embarrass- 
ment was gone directly. " We shall be more free 
from possible interruption up stairs," he said j "will 
you go to my little study with me ?" 

I assented, and followed him to that very room 
with a painted window in it, which h«J3L\/^^\!i^^*s«aK. 
time before, the object of all«LdB.ltQ«i.^^\sis3^* 
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*^ This is not a very popular room with some of 
my parishioners," he said, smiling. 

" They fancy it to be a chapel, or oratory, or 
something of that kind," said I. 

*' It has always been as you see," he answered ; 
^' except," and here he smiled rather sadly, ^< ex- 
cept that once that window was not broken." 

The window had been patched together by him- 
self. It looked east, and a calm, still summer even- 
ing light shone through it. There was another 
window at the other end of the room, and through 
that the rich glow of the setting sun poured fuU 
upon Mr. Temple, as he seated himself with hia 
back to it, and motioned me to a seat just opposite to 
him. I leaned my elbow on the reading-table which 
was at our side, and neither spoke for. several mo- 
ments. At last I said, *< Tou have not asked me 
who I am, sir ? Do you know ?" 

He smiled and said, '' But I have asked you what 
you want ; that is all that I need know, I suppose." 

" I will tell you more," I said. " I am Sir Bos- 
ton Knightley's head gardener ; my name is Jordan." 

** Oh, I know you now very well," said Mr. Tem- 
ple. *' You are not an unknown man, I assure you, 
Mr. Jordan." 

" And I have long determined to be religious," 
said I, blurting it out very quickly. 

" Are you a member of the Church ?" asked Mr. 
Temple. " Yes, sir. And I think that this Church 
does very little for me, or for anybody belonging 
to her, and it makes me very uncomfortable, and 
keeps me restless, and I want to be satisfied ; do 
you understand me, sir ?" " Yes ; I do perfectly," 
he replied very quickly. But I saw that an ex- 
pression of pain passed over hia countenance. 
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** Would yoQ enter a liltie more ioto jour fed* 
ings and habits, Mr. Joidan.* 

^'Tea, wininglj* I answered. And tlien I 
spoke for isome time, and told him all that joa 
alreadj know, and inasted chieflron these things : 
that the Chareh of England did not attend to the 
discipline of the heart in childhood, and had no 
means for preserving the pori^ of morals in youth ; 
that when a man wished to become religions he hsd 
so many ways to choose from, owing to the divided 
state of religions opinion in the ooantry, that he 
knew, not how to decide upon what was the liest \ 
that the claim of the Chnrch of England to bo the 
true way was very puzsling, because there wsn 
not found in her the unity of opinion, and tlio 
love of souIb, and the great zeal in religion which 
must be expected from any gift of God. Herts I 
stopped that I might have these things answered 
first. 

** The best way — ^because it is the truth — thn Itent 
way to meet you about these things, Mr. J(»rc1nti, 
is to grant the tmth of what you say. A hlitiil- 
ness, a stupor, has been upon our mother ilin 
Church. The people — ^that groat, great thing, thnt 
engine of power for good or evil — the pcKiple Imve 
turned aside from her. TTAy, I cannot tell you i 
why this seeming death fell upon hor only the day 
of judgment will reveal. But fu)w iho i« awaken- 
ing — ^now she is rising from sleep, and now she 
is hastening to put on her beautiful gannonts i the 
crimes you bring against her are past sins. Hero 
and there, yet, in many places of this land the 
burning fire of God's love is seen — seen like beacon- 
lights— and the fire will s^te«A \\VV vi5\ ^'^N»s^vas^ 
Bb$B give way before it, aui VaS^fi^wtKCiftw^ ^^^N«k 
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known no more, and the evils of which 70a com- 
plain shall melt away, and the child^s heart shall 
burn with innocent rejoicings, and the heart of 
the man with holj zeal, and England's Church 
•hall again be known to be a true Church — the 
spouse of Christ; and this land once more rise 
to be, what it once was — a land of saints." 

He spoke low and rapidlj ; hid head was sup- 
ported bj his hand, and his hand shaded his eyes. 

^* And such things you hope for, Mr. Temple,** 
said I. 

** I see them coming — I am sure they are com- 
ing," he replied. " The Lord will not forget his 
people — he will not hide his face for ever." 

'* And what may I hope to see this Church of 
England become ?" I asked. 

** That which a church is intended to be. The 
representation of God's love to man. The means 
by which man knows God. The means by which 
God communicates with man." 

** And, in the mean time, what am I to do?" 

" Stay in her — ^pray for her. By your own 
prayers hasten the time of her reappearance in 
power ; by your owa good works, lay up jewels for 
her crown." 

I own that the hopes I heard uttered by Mr. 
Temple, and the low, quiet, but very earnest man- 
ner in which he spoke took my fancy exceedingly. 
But I determined to use common sense in the 
matter, so I tried to keep down my imagination, 
and really to acquire all that could in one visit be 
learnt on the subject that interested me. 

''And what claim has the Church of England 
to this high destiny ?" I asked. 

^^T/ie claim of a Church," he anaw«c«d. '* Yq\v 
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know that the Church is the institution of God 
himself — ^that the apostles were its first bishops; 
that from them there has come down a regular 
succession — ^no destiny is too high for that which 
claims to he of Gody and not in anj way of man." 

" You are a scholar, I believe, Mr. Temple. I 
have heard you spoken of as a great scholar." 

^ I know that I have that reputation, Mr. Jordan, 
and as I am speaking in the cause of Holy Church, 
I will .say that I believe it to be a just one." 

" And you have read for yourself, and not taken 
things at second-hand — and you believe this doc- 
trine of a church.^ 

" I firmly believe," said he solemnly, ** that there 
is no one doctrine of the Creed more true — ^more cer- 
tainly to be proved — ^not even that of the Re- 
deemer's work — ^than the doctrine you speak of : * I 
believe in one Catholic and Apostolic Church.' " 

'^ Then her claim is, that she is sent from 
heaven." 

'' Yes." 

" Where was the Church of England before the 
Reformation ?" 

"Before the Reformation," said Mr. Temple, 
^ the Church in England was the Roman Church. 
At that time this country reformed certain errors 
which had crept into the Roman Catholic Church. 
Rome and herself then ceased to hold communion. 
But that did not affect her position as a true branch 
of that old Church. I grant you that many things 
were done unwisely then, and by men of heated 
minds ; but the true succession was preserved, and 
England has a true Church still." 

"I think— I think," I said cmtv^mVj , ^" ^^^ ^ 
am satisBed on those points. K^^ '^^'^ > ^s5«^\iss 
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shall I satisfy the desire after religion, and reli- 
gious progress. I don't like standing still, Mr. 
Temple. Give me some idea of what should be 
done." 

'' The great enemy of salvation is sin," said Mr. 
Temple, still shading his eyes and looking down, 
''and the great antagonist of sin is the Church. 
The Church by the Sacrament of Baptism purifies 
the child — and I confess to you, Mr. Jordan, that 
/ know no way for the purification of the man than 
confession, repentance, and absolution ; and no 
other strength except in the receiving of the Sacra- 
ment of the Body and Blood of Christ. 

" And you truly believe, Mr. Temple, that the 
clergy of the Established Church have power to 
absolve ?" 

"It is the legacy which comes down through 
the apostolical succession, the power to absolve 
from sin when that sin is repented of, and amend- 
ment intended. That power, and the other — the 
power of consecrating — by which the bread and 
wine becomes verily and indeed the body and 
blood — those powers are our spiritual legacy. We 
are preachers of the Word, buj; not preachers only ; 
we are teachers, but not schoolmasters only ; we 
are the means— the channel by which God's pardon 
flows down to man. The priest stands between 
repentant man and forgiving God, and they com- 
municate through him." 

I felt immediately that this was the kind of thing 
I wanted — the kind of thing I wished to believe. 
I felt the blessing of self-examination. I would 
become a little child, and daily examine myself; 
and then at certain times I would seek the priest 
as a servant of our holy mother Ib^ C\i\wc\\, wid 
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mj meins of communication with a pardoning Ood, 
aiid I would confess my sins and be absolved* 
And I would seek strength for mj soul in the pre- 
cious altar food. And I would go on from one 
step of purification to another till when I came to 
die, I should be fit to meet mj Judge. 

I rose up to go. 

^ Come and talk to me whenever yon like," said 
Mr. Temple. 

^^ I shidl come again, sir. I think to confession ,** 
I said, as I held his hand in departing. *' Thank 
God," he said, " if my words have had power with 
them — ^thank God." My heart too was thanking 
Gt>d9 and I went my way comforted. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 

I DO not wish you, my dear readers, to believe 
that I have, in the last chapter, repeated every 
word that passed between the Puseyite, Mr. Tem- 
ple, and myself. I have purposely left out all that 
could be left out, and given you only what is ne* 
cessary to your foUowing my mind in its advances 
towards truth. Our conversation lasted not mi- 
nutes but hours, for it was nearly ten o'clock on 
that fair summer night when I found myself again 
at the stable where I had put up the pony. I in- 
tended to go home immediately, but I was des- 
tined to be detained. 

As I stood by a door, which led into what is 
called " the Tap," I heard Mr. Temple's name men- 
tioned. It was mentioned again and again, and 
sometimes bursts of anger, and sometimes bursts of 
merriment followed it. I walked in, and, ordering 
something to drink, sat down near the speakers. 

My heart had felt both softened and satisfied 
by my conversation with Mr. Temple. I had felt 
the strongest impression of his personal holiness, 
and was persuaded of a burning love for souls being 
in his heart. His desire was that men should be 
converted from their evil ways, and become such 
as God loved, and I can hardly tell how much 
I honoured him for such really heavenly desires. 
The language, therefore, that was pouring forth 
around me, feJJ on my ears and sunk into my 
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hearty making me feel as if I was being pelted with 
red hot shot It seemed to me too terrible to an- 
swer, and I felt as if in the presence of a party of 
evil spirits. 

In the insults that had been offered to Mr. 
Temple and to the church in which he had been 
preaching, these men rejoiced with an intensity of 
joy which was horrifying. They had not done 
with him yet, they said ; they would take his pride 
out of him — ^they would stop his Popery — they'd 
make the bishop put him down — ^there should bo 
no more peace in Helstead till he was out of it. I 
rushed away with a feeling of trembling at my 
heart. With their oaths and imprecations, their 
brutal threats and impious jests still ringing in my 
ears, I went to where my pony stood. A man hav- 
ing the appearance of a substantial farmer, and 
who was just getting into a gig, said, *^ Well, well, 
Mr. Temple had best let us have our own way, I 
think. I've been telling the church-wardens that 
they must complain. They did very well before 
* this young parson came ; why can't he let things 
alone, I wonder. The people are not going to 
stand any nonsense I can tell him." 

I took my pony by the bridle and led him away, 
aaying to myself, " the people— the people — Mr. 
Temple wants to see the people become holy ; the 
people wont have it : what times are these I " 

I continued leading the pony up the street. I 
walked with my head down, for I was in thought. 
Helstead was not a small town, and it took me 
some minutes to walk through the main streets, 
and then I went on my way through that part where 
the streets narrowed, and high houses, looking out 
of repair, and dingy, and dirty, Wvxc^ \wi%^^Stfs^^ 
and made the way compaTativ^Vy oV^^^Nxt^* 
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All at once a figure passed before inj eyes, and 
so rapidly and so unexpectedly that, though I was 
sure I recognised the Frenchman whom we had 
saved from death, I could not tell which way he 
had gone. I stood still. I looked around— many 
people were passing but he was not among them, 
and owing to the Httle light I could not see far 
from where I stood. I advanced a step. Under- 
neath a gas-light, which was burning high above, 
there stood a man smoking. 

'* Did you see a man pass close by here very 
quickly," I asked. 

'^ No," he said, taking the pipe from his mouth, 
"No I yet stay; yes, I see a man run into the 
house." 

** What house ? " said L 

"Why this house to be sure," pointing with his 
elbow to the open door by his sidct " This lodg- 
ing house to be sure. But stay master — ^if you 
want anybody you are not going to make a row 
there unless you've a constable to back you. 'Tis 
my house, and I take lodgers, and I'm not going to 
have them molested except according to law." 

"I don't want to molest anybody," I said ; "but 
a man — a Frenchman, in whom I have an interest, 
passed me suddenly just now, and I want to see 
him — we are friends— he will be glad to see me ; 
may I go in ? " 

" Well, and I did hear some sort of foreign lingo 
talking not long since. Perhaps he is in there — 
you'll want some one to hold your horse — shall I?" 

" If you please," I answered, " and who will 
show me the way ?" 

"Betty," cried the man, loudly. A wretched, 
^auntjr^ vuJ^ar-looking woman appeared. " Here, 
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show tilts genUeman the lodging room — ^he's ailer 
flomebody — all in friendship— there, show him in ; 
;yoti need not be afraid." 

Still the woman seemed to hesitate ; so I pnt a 
«hilHng into her hand and said, ** Fm looking for a 
poor man for whom I have a kindness — I think 
that I may find him here." The money had the 
expected effect. The woman passed without ano- 
ther word through the passage, and led the way 
up a wide stair-case with carved oak banisters, all 
l^aek with dirt and age, and looking strangely out 
of place in a dwelling now evidently occupied by 
some of the most degraded of our kind. I felt con- 
▼inced before I had been one minute under the 
woman's guidance, that my friend, the Frenchman, 
would not put up in such a house as that fbr the 
night. But being so far gone in the adventure, I 
would not return, but followed the woman to the 
top of the stairs. 

She pushed open a crazy door, and I was instantly 
standing within a long, large, lofty room. The gas- 
light shone through it, and showed its stuccoed 
ceiling and painted walls ; once it had been the re- 
sort of the refined, the gay, the noble, the powerful, 
but now — ^it was crowded with beds, so crowded 
that there was only an alley left up the middle of 
the apartment, and room for one person to pass 
between them, as they were placed side by side in 
a double row, the whole length of the place. No 
curtain or screen of any kind interposed^ between 
them. And on them lay, or sat, or by their sides 
stood human beings of both sexes and all ages, ex- 
hibiting, as it seemed to my mind, every degree of 
misery, and, perhaps, of vice. 

I wont describe what 1 aavj •, v\, ^^^ \x\3^^ ^<5P^- 
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ing— -morby it was harrowing and disgusting. But 
my story is about myself, and painfully interesting 
as the description of such a scene would be, I will 
only say that, notwithstanding my disgust, I felt 
that I was in the presence of sin and sorrow. Alas ! 
what sin! what sorrow 1 My heart yearned to 
restore the creatures I saw to goodness and respec- 
tability ; to give them back to society and to God; 
yes, to God; for were they not baptised Chris- 
tians ? wereHhey not sheep of the fold ; and had I not 
just learned that that fold was called the Church ? 
and the name of the Grood Shepherd; did I not 
know it?— Jesus. 

I scarcely heard the woman ask if a Frenchman 
was among them. I scarcely heard the declaration 
that there he was not ; but I was again at the door 
of the house, and again leading my pony. I was 
going on my way. It was to be a night of adven- 
tures. 

I have already said that my house was only two 
miles from Helstead. I was now about half-a-mile 
from the town, and at the summit of a gently rising 
hill. All at once my steps were again arrested, but 
not this time by the fleeting form of the French- 
man, but by the figure of a woman. She was a 
young woman; she looked about twenty-two or 
three at the utmost; she was dressed in a plaid 
shawl, her petticoat was tattered, and her stocking- 
less feet were thrust into thin worn-out slippers. 
Her bonnet was pushed off from her face, and she 
seemed like one over-heated by violent exercise, 
for she could scarcely speak plain from the quick 
action of the heart. 

" Buy, sir — ^buy — ^buy something of me for the 
love of heaven and mercy !" I observed something 
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remarkable in her manner of speaking, something 
refined, and, as it were, above the common, and I 
stood before her speechless and surprised. 

" Bnj, sir ; bay," she again exclaimed. And now 
she took from a basket hanging beneath her shawl, 
something that reallj startled me. In the clear 
light she held forth flowers — such flowers I How 
strangely beautiful thej looked to my eyes at that 
moment. Roses, whose deep blush never paled be« 
neath the night light ; lillies, how they hung their 
heads, and how their whiteness glittered; and a 
long wreath of a climbing hot-house favourite of 
mine hung over her hand ; and again she besought 
me in the most touching tones to buy. *' Oh, sir, 
have pity upon me ; buy, sir, buy V* 

"What are these? Who are you, young wo- 
man ?" I exclaimed in a breath. 

They were artificial flowers. " I am unfortu- 
nate; i. make these things; I can't do anything 
else ; I have not been able to sell a single flower in 
Helstead. One lady gave me sixpence. Alas 1 I 
bought food with it ; I foolishly spent it all ; I re- 
lied on selling something during all the day, but I 
have never touched a farthing since. Oh, sir, will 
you not buy, or give me a trifle ? Have mercy on 
" now her words were drowned in tears. 

** You have a wedding ring ; you are married ; 
where is your husband ?" I asked. 

And now, for the first time, I observed that she 
was very beautiful. She fixed such lustrous eyes 
upon me. The big tears stood still in them, and 
those that stood upon her cheek sparkled in the 
moon -light. I shall never forget the look she gave 
me — a quick, enquiring look — and then such a 
shadow of sorrow came across bet c.QUTi\j^\\ftXk!;^^%!CL^ 
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I beheld more anguish of mind traced there than 
I had ever seen upon a fellow-creature's face before. 
" Deserted," she said, " deserted — betrayed l" 
I felt that it was a reckless thing of me, a mere 
passenger on the road, to have called up such 
thoughts of sorrow, and thus to have probed to 
the source of her private grief. I blamed myself 
severely for what I had said. And, as if the re- 
collection of this great grief had caused her to forget 
her present wants, the young woman began to re- 
pl2tce her flowers in her basket without repeating 
her supplication for charity. I put my hand in 
my pocket to seek for money ; there was but two- 
pence there. I had left home with two shillings ; 
I had changed sixpence at the turnpike-gate, and 
received back four-pence; I had spent sixpence 
at the inn ; I had given a shilling to the woman 
at the lodging-house ; I had felt at the moment that 
it was too much to give her, but I was anxious 
about the Frenchman, and it was no place in which 
to ask for change ; and of my pence I had put 
half into the hand of the man who had held the 
pony, and so I had only two-pence left. I took it 
out of my pocket and held it in my open hand. 

She fixed her eyes upon it, and said, like a 
person talking to herself^" It is not enough ; it 
would get me a bed there — there — but, oh God ! not 
that/" 

I felt certain that she was thinking of the lodg- 
ing-house. 

" Not there — not there," she replied. " No ; I 
am not come to that. Holy angels keep me from 
that; holy saints pray for me to be kept away 
from that ; it is not enough," she said again, and 
this time looking with her strange large, black, 
beaming eyes into my face. 
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" I have no more,** I said, sadly. My heart was 
saying within me that I should offer to take her 
home ; that she should lie on a bed of ours that 
night ; t>ut an answer came also from within say- 
ing, that I knew not who she was, or what she 
was, and that it must not be. " Take the pence," 
said I, "it will be useful perhaps to-morrow." 
She took them slowly from my hand. 

'• Yes ; to-morrow, to-morrow," she said. " But 
to-night ; the last night I managed well. I found 
a good shed — a roofed-in shed, and in a comer 
was some straw. But to-night? — I have been 
walking and running hours to find some shelter. 
The hedge side is not safe ; it is exposed, and I 
might be found ; I have wandered all night before 
now ; I must again." The woman paused, and 
threw back her head as if listening. I heard the 
sound of wheels advancing, and with it mingled 
notes of gay laughter. The poor creature fied past 
me ; she fled like a frightened fawn, and was gone 
before I could speak to stop her. 

" Well," said I to myself, " she had all that I 
could give her. There would have been no good 
in any further talking ; may heaven help her." 
And so musing, I walked on. 

Presently a gig, with two loudly talking youths, 
met me. Passing by rapidly they, too, were gone 
in an instant. Still I walked on, leading my pony, 
and busy with my thoughts. But in another 
moment I was startled by the sound of the gig 
wheels, to which I had unconsciously been listen- 
ing, stopping ; and then there came a voice hail- 
ing somebody. " Halloo, halloo," I heard repeated 
several times. I stood still listening. Soon the 
sound of moving wheels Telxrcn^^ ^^?^'^^ ^^^ "^ 
ringing peal of laughter imix^e^ -^VCcv Vx* 
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" She only wanted a shed," said my conscience 
loudly, " could you not have oflTered her the cow- 
house? To have walked a mile-and-half with 
you would haye been better than wandering all 
night." 

I could bear it no longer ; so, I mounted the 
pony, and rode back towai^s the town as fast as I 
could go. I soon saw the gig — ^both youths were 
in it. She had not then been pursued, even if she 
had been seen. I hoped that they had not been 
frightening her by calling after her. I rode to the 
entrance of the town ; then I returned slowly ; I 
went into every field; I called after her — "my 
young friend — ^I can give you further help — don't 
be afraid — ^young woman — ^flower jgirl — don't be 
afraid. I can help you." Thus I called, but no 
answer was given — I searched long, but in vain ; 
and returned home not before nearly midnight to 
tell my wife my adventures, and to receive a very 
decided scolding for having left the flower girl to 
her fate. 

But days past on, and I went to my work, and 
I thought no more of the poor wanderer. My 
heart was full of thoughts about my own religious 
progress ; and to that I must return in the next 
chapter. 



CHAPTER XII. 

FBOGRE8S AND DEPABTUBE. 

I iTENT to mj work, and I talked to John Villars, 
and I heard more and more of the people of Hel- 
stead being absolutely determined not to have Mr. 
Temple's idea of church matters imposed upon 
them.. And I also heard that the people of our own 
parish of Knightley were joining them in their op- 
'position, and that organized disturbances were to 
take place, and letters to the Bishop were to be 
sent, till by intimidation or persuasion Mr. Temple's 
ministration should be put an end to. I also heard 
that the mob were encouraged by influential per- 
sons of ail classes ; that the infuriated language of 
gentry at their dinner tables was reported in^he 
servants' hall, and dwelt upon with passionate irri- 
tation ; and that such things were echoed in the 
houses of tradespeople, till feeling was so high that 
the poor, who loved Mr. Temple, dared not speak 
a word in his behalf. 

And yet Mr. Temple only wanted to see men 
holy, and to convince them that the Church was a 
divine institution for preserving and recovering 
sanctity, and for fitting men to die in a prepared 
state for heaven. I said to myself, 'Hhe great 
enemy of the Church is sin." I was very much dis- 
spirited. 

That very evening, as I was standing outside 
my house door, the man I have mentioned before^ 
MATtiD Smith, passed by. He swJkfe \ft xoa* 
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'' I came this way thinking that I might see yoo, 
Mr. Jordan. I wish you would attend a meeting 
at B next week." 

" A meeting at B ! " I exclaimed, « Why ? 

what should I go there for ? " 

'^ Tou should go hecause you are interested in 
the million,** said Smith quietly. 

I suppose that I was not in a very good temper^ 
for I retorted quickly, " I wish that I could seethe 
million interested in religion I " 

'^ Ah," said Smith, not the least surprised oat of 
his quietness, "that you'll never see in this country, 
master ! " 

" And why not ?" I asked, feeling very vexed. 

" Because you'll never see any religion strofig 
enough to interest them." 

" Strong enough," I repeated with seomfiil em- 
phasis, for I well recollect my feelings that night. 
"Strong! why. Smith, it is because it is too strong ; 
because it asks too much of the surrender of sin, 
that the true Church of England can't get a hearing 
in this land." 

" The true Church of England," repeated Smith, 
pausing between the words, " the true — Churdb-^ 
of England — as taught by Dr. Mabyn? or as taught 
by Mr. Temple ? 

" Mr. Temple," I answered shortly. 

" Mr, Temple can tell what a Church is in words 
very well. I heard him preach a sermon once 
which might have come out of the mouth of a Bo- 
man Catholic priest." 

" And the people will have nothing to do with 
him." 

"And the people will conquer," said Smith, 
" Mr. Jordan, mind this. A strong religion--* 
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Strong enough to bind the million — must be a reli- 
gion which shall command the belief of the millions, 
even if it does not command their hve. Now the 
wicked can hetiew though they can't love ; therefore, 
a religion strong enough to bind the million, miidt 
be holy enough to bind the good who love, and 
indisputable enough to bind the wicked who don't 
love, but yet can believe." 

I pondered upon this for a minute,* and then I 
thought that I saw the good sense of it. Smith 
continued, " Now when I lived in France, I saw u 
great deal of the Catholic faith, and then I made 
these observations. It is a religion that binds the 
million ; all may not love and obey, but all believe. 
Why, I have seen a man picking pockets one mi- 
nute, and the next I have seen him uncover his 
head to a priest, or kneel on the pavement as tiin 
blessed Sacrament was being carried by to the sick." 
Disgusting hypocrite T I cried out. 
Hypocrite ! Not at all," exclaimed Smith, "lie 
did not love God, and so he did evil ; but he be- 
lieved, and so he showed outward respect to the 
passing of That Majesty, and bowed his head to the 
Church's servant. Hypocrite I Why you don't 
know what you say ; he was no hypocrite ; why 
the devils believe ; you would think it a figure of 
speech to call them hypocrites, I suppose." 

*' I am sure that it is dreadful," I said. 

" Yes," replied Smith, " all sin is dreadful ; I'll 
grant you that. But for my part, having seen 
plenty of sin, and mixed with many bad men, and 
that for long together, I assure you that I have felt 
edified by this acknowledgment of religion in thieves 
and pickpockets. I have felt that it was a really 
strong religion that could so \>md XYife iq^^wkv* "^^^ 
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Temple's religion can only be believed bj thoae who 
love ; therefore he can only attach the few to him. 
The very people who want him most, because they 
are the outcasts and the evil of the earth, he cannot 
touch, because he has no hold upon them." 

** But the Church of England being a true church 
sent from God, why should she not have this hold 
upon the million ?" said I. 

Smith looked up in my face, and said in a serious 
voice, "A true Church — ^true Church — sent from 
God." He paused. '* Mr. Jordan," he then said, 
'^ what God sent was a church, not a dozen churches 
all true. A church— one. Now you talk of the 
Church of England; why should there be a Church 
of England ? there is no Church of France." 

*' Because they have had no reformation," said I. 
Smith laughed. '^ She never cut herself away from 
the one tree of life, whose roots are struck deep 
into the rock of St. Peter," he said. "Depend 
upon this, Mr. Jordan, if ever the million i];i Eng- 
land believe in a Church, it will be in that one true 
church in which other millions believed. Ah, that 
reformation of yours was a cutting off a branch 
from the ancient tree ; but 'tis a tree that never 
grew from cuttings, it only throws up off-sets frwn 
the parent root, and so all are nourished together. 
Your branch was always rootless, and now it is 
sapless, dry, and withered. Its ministers cry to 
striving souls, ' Here, come to this pleasant shade !' 
But the people look and they see that the branch 
has the form only of a tree, and that it has neither 
leaves nor blossom, nor fruit — and they laugh it to 



scorn." 



"Why don't you confess yourself a Papist?" 
said J, as quietly as I could speak ; for I felt the 
vehemence with which Smith had ad^x^a^^^^^ 
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^' Becaase I am not one," he answered. ^* Because 
wlien I might I would not. But I — even I — be* 
lieveJ' 

" Well,*' said I cheerfully, and trying to give a 
lighter turn to the conversation, " you are a strange 
sort of person, and I should like to hear something 
more of you by-and-by." 

" You may, or you may not," answered Smith ; 
" but for yourself, don't be deceived by any talk of 
hranchea or churches — there is but one. Ah, you may 
depend upon it that there is something mysterious 
in that unity. One, and she the spouse of Christ ; 
there are not many spouses. Unity ! I have often 
thought of it — ' and they aU shaU be oni — there was 
no split or severance with anything connected with 
Him." Smith's words were murmured forth as the 
utterance of his own thoughts for the relief of his 
own mind ; he did not seem to be thinking of me ; 
on he went. ^' Of Him there was no bones broken ; 
they brake not H\8 bones ; and His raiment was 
without seam^ — one— and they made no rent in it. 
One, one I" 

" Smith, Smith I" I cried out, " don't live this 
life of unprofitable thought ; ^ be something. What 
can be in your mind ?" 

He gazed upon me with an expression of in- 
describable misery. 

" May Grod give me life," he said ; and he spoke 
with painful earnestness. *' Life, health, strength I 
I may yet — I may yet succeed 1" And, so saying, 
he walked away ; and though I called after him he 
neither stopped nor turned his head. He would not 
come back ; he was gone ; and there I stood still 
by my garden gate, and wondered if Mr. Temigle 
was right ot wrong, and ii IYi^t^ n^^a ^w^ \\s«h^^ 
commission in the Chuvcli ot "Eitx^-wv^ ^^ "gssjX- ■ 
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And this I would have my readers bear in mind, 
while they follow me in the coming narratiye. My 
mind rested on the question of whether the Church 
of England held a divine commission* I never 
doubted the truth of any of the doctrines put forth 
by Mr. Temple. In fact, the doctrines he laid be- 
fore me that night were the same as are taught fay 
the Catholic Church; but the question on which 
my mind paused, was whether or not this Church 
of England had a divine commission. And now I 
come to the mention of my first sight of a person 
whose actions afterwards materially afiected my 
fortunes. 

It was August, and my loved daughter Emma 
was at home for her holidays. It was night, and 
we were all in the house, and almost preparing for 
bed. A bustle was heard outside the window — a 
merry voice crying, " where is the door !" and then 
a thundering rap. We heard Jane rush from the 
kitchen to answer it. I rose, and was going to- 
wards the parlour door, when it opened, and gave 
to view one of the handsomest and most manly 
forms and faces I ever saw. 

" I really beg your pardon for breaking in upon 
you ; but I have had half-a-dozen escapes of brc»jL- 
ing my neck, I a&sure you ; I hope that that will 
be an apology. Can you lend me somebody to 
guide me to Knightley ? I ought to have been there 
an hour ago. We left our carriage at Newton, be- 
cause we would not get post horses, and took a four- 
wheel carriage, the driver of which pretended to 
know his way — here Gerald, come forward." 

I expected to see the luckless driver at this call, 
but no — a gentleman about five years older than 
the jouth before me appeared. He^oA «l mau of a 
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graTe countenance, but of a most pleasing cast of 
face, and his manner, though quieter, was quite as 
pre-possessing as his companion's. 

" In fact," said the new comer, " we left carriage, 
horse, and man at a farm above you on the hill, 
and hoped that bj following the direction of some 
women who seemed to know the way, that we 
should soon find ourselves at Knightley." 

" And found ourselves, instead, so nearly in your 
cataract — and so often too — ^that the wonder is that 
we are here at all." 

I said that they should have a guide, and leaving 
them in the parlour, I sent Jane to a labourer's 
cottage close by, to desire him to give his assistance 
to the strangers. Whea I returned, the young man 
was talking very pleasantly to my wife and daugh- 
ter, and the elder was in conversation with Mr. 
Benson. 

"I am sorry to give you trouble," said the younger 
one to me. *' I am quite afraid of venturing any 
more in these woods alone. I hope that Sir Boston 
is not easily alarmed ; we ought to have been in 
time for dinner ; he's my uncle." 

'* Then we have the honour of seeing Sir Henry 
Masters," I said. 

" Yes," he replied ; " and this is my friend Mr. 
Grerald Graham, an Oxford friend of mine. Did 
you know that Sir Boston expected me ?" 

" Yes," I answered. " Sir Boston ordered deco- 
rations for the drawing-room from the stove-plants, 
to-day. I am the gardener." 

" Bless me, Mr. Jordan, I know you quite well," 
he answered, laughing — " Well," he went on, '* I 
am almost as fond of flowers as my uncl&« L Wss^^ 
the atove plants wont catcYi (io\^— A Vv^^ ^N»s»fc^ 
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tbem rather a long ainng — Oh! here is our guide — 
thank you; come Gerald. Grood night sir," to 
Mr. Benson, " good night, Mrs. Jordan f he bowed 
to my daughter, " good night — I am much obliged 
to you, and we shall meet to-morrow Mr. Jordan — ^ 
and so Sir Henry Masters left my house for his 
uncle's. It was the first time he had ever visited 
Knightley Manor, and the reader will know as this 
story proceeds that it was the last visit also ! 

We all admired the young man extremely. He 
staid three weeks at Knightley and won golden 
opinions. It was known that Sir Boston intended 
to make him his heir — ^this invested him with an 
additional interest. But the three weeks passed, 
and he and Mr. Grraham returned to Oxford, and 
truly they were seen no more ! But of that here- 
after. 

Another event has to be recorded. I shall ne- 
ver think of it but with sorrow. 

Our good friend and relative, Benson, was taken 
very ill. He had two paralytic strokes in the course 
of one week. His mind preserved a considerable 
share of its strength. There, no doubt, was an in- 
jury, but it was of so subtle a nature that we could 
scarcely detect it. I asked him if he would like to 
see- a clergyman. He said, "Yes— Dr. Mabyn.** 
I therefore went to the parsonage, and the Doctor 
came that day. They had some conversation, and 
Benson was to receive the Sacrament. 

Neither my wife or I had ever seen the Sacra- 
ment administered in a private house. But Benson 
had sufficient possession of his mind to give his own 
directions. 

His last attack had come upon bim when he was 
j'n a small hack room witli my N^\$e — ^a. tc^qtsi Va. 
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which she made bread, and did many household 
duties* The medical gentleman who had been im- 
mediately called in had objected to his being moved, 
and indeed there would have been great difficulty 
in moving him. There was a bed brought, there- 
fore, to this lower room, and a carpet spread, and 
other comforts got about him, and there lay the 
loved old man, waiting, as we knew, for death. 

The time came, and Dr. Mabyn arrived. A ta- 
ble was spread with a clean cloth ; a kneeling stool 
and cushion placed — all by the bed-side« My wife 
was with her father, and Dr. Mabyn and I were in 
the adjoining parlour. 

" I have brought wine Mr. Jordan," he said, 
<< people are not always prepared with that." And 
so saying he took a bottle from his pocket, and also 
a leather casQ which contained a small chalice and 
paten. 

I can ill describe to you what thoughts rushed 
across my mind as I beheld this, or what feelings 
seemed to overwhelm me. I felt myself unfit 
to touch those holy vessels as Dr. Mabyn, having 
taken them from their case, asked me to carry them 
into the next room. But with feelings of great 
reverence I did his bidding, and placed them in the 
sick room on the temporary altar, and then returned 
to the clergyman. I had whispered to my wife 
to bring the best white bread, and she now appeared 
with it, and then returned to her place by the bed- 
side. 

All that Mr. Temple had said to me was com- 
ing fresh to my mind. My nerves thrilled as I 
thought of what was to occur immediately—., 
close by. Of the great change — of who would 
come* But aU at once a recoUecVaQxi ^wov^^n^^ \s!l'^ 
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and I felt almost overpowered with it. I had in* 
tended to confess my sins when I had talked to 
Mr. Temple. I had then intended that the next 
time when I should partake of that mystery, it 
should be for the strengthening of my soul after 
absolution. I knew that I repented of my sins — 
but with my new knowledge of what that was, 
and my new feelings as to what was necessary to 
those who received it, could I take it now f for I 
had thoughts of receiving with Benson. I was 
roused Arom these painfid thoughts by Dr. Mabyn 
saying, ** will any one besides yourself receive, Mr. 
JtMrdan ? I hope so— your wife? I suppose that 
she will.** 

** No sir, only me.** 

^* Indeed ; I am sorry ; I should think that with 
her own father — ^but I hope that Mrs. Jordan is 
not withhold fVom any scruple — anything that bor- 
ders on the superstitious ? * 

*• I don't know> sir.** 

** Perhaps your servant?** suggested Dr. Mabyn. 

^^ Only myself, sir,* I repeat^. And I added, 
^* it*s a subject on which I am scrupulous of press- 
in^jf |H>ople> sir.** 

** Yes, certainly, you should be,** So Dr. Ma- 
byn cut three small square pieces from the loaf, and 
said 10 me, *^1 am sony about Mrs. Jordan, perhaps 
if 1 were to speak to her?** I made no movemeni 
to fetch her, for I did not desire that she should 
receive without previous consideration of the sub- 
ject ; and so Dr. Mabyn talked to me instead. 

A j^keningof heart returns upon me as I record 

that he — laying down, as he said, the orthodox be- 

Ib^f.-^^ me in er^rj particular different from 

irAal had 6m4I iiio«I e«anMstly — okitoii «unMatly — 

Mibnyfd br Jtf r. T^iifk. In I>r . ^iMcyjis^ ^ ^mmAss 
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not only its sacrificial but its sacramental character 
was lost-^it was a mere commemoration. Nothing 
occurred, according to him, which made priestly 
ministrations necessary. I felt, as ho spoke, that 
if that was all, I might do it myself. 

My mind was in such a bewilderment that I 
could have shed tears. And again, back like a 
tide, came Mr. Temple's words upon this awful 
topic ; and yet I was obliged, as it were, to follow 
Dr. Mabyn ; and so into the room of the dying 
we went, and the service began, and ended ; and 
all the time I neither knew right from wrong, only 
all the time my heart was ofiering up these words 
to God. ^' Lord, I know not what I do, but that 
which I ought to do teach me to do. I know not 
what this thing is, but that which it ought to bo 
make it to me." And so came my thoughts, re- 
peated, again and again, and unceasingly, till all 
was oyer, and my wife was taking away the table, 
and my daughter folding the cloth and rincing the 
chalice in the wash-hand basin, and Dr. Mabyn 
was asking the invalid how he did. 

I returned into our little parlour. I took up the 
tray on which the loaf of bread had been brought 
in, and carried it into the kitchen. There stood 
Jane ; I put the tray into her hands and said — " Mr. 
Benson has received the Sacrament. Dr. Mabyn 
has done with this now." " This,'* she repeated, 
emphatically, looking first at the bread and then at 
me. *' Yes," I replied. She turned away, and as 
she turned she said these words. " There's pota- 
toes and butter-milk in that bread." I rushed out 
of the kitchen, and up stairs, and into my own 
room. I fell upon my knees ; Mr. Temple's words 
seemed to appear as if written m iVve ^\t \iftfew. vqjj 
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eyes. ''It mnst be the purest household bread. 
What our Lord used was certainly the Jews un- 
leayened bread, and such is still continued to be 
used in the Boman Church. I confess that I 
should like to return to the ancient usage. But 
the slightest yariation from the pure plain household 
bread would unquestionably be wrong — I should 
say blasphemous 1" I fell upon my knees and wept 
bitter tears of bewilderment and disappointment. 

Aflter this, Benson lingered for four days.— 
On the fourth day he was evidently dying; we 
had never left his side for several hours ; I had 
got behind him in the bed to support him, for he 
could not bear to lie down. My wife had sum* 
moned up all her fortitude, and was reading prayers 
aloud at the bed-side. Whether he heard and fol- 
lowed them we were not sure, but we thought he did. 

All at once the door opened quietly, and Emma's 
face appeared. She entered, and held the door as 
if for another person — and in a minute another 
person came. I had never seen him before ; he was 
of gentle but commanding aspect — ^his countenance 
was grave, solemn, and dignified — his step soft, 
slow and measured. His benevolent looking eyes 
filled with tears as he fixed them on Benson, and 
he advanced to the foot of the bed. 

<< My friend," he said, and the tone of his voice 
was sweet and loving — " Benson, my friend 1" 

The old man left the support of my arms, and 
sat upright for a moment in his own strength. He 
held forward his hands as if in welcome ; his just 
erected head was bowed in reverence — but it never 
rose again — ^it dropped upon his breast, and he was 
dead I He fell back into my arms, the smile of 
welcome was fixed upon \S& {clci^, tLtkd \i\% Wl 
words bad been — ** My Lord, the "BV^Yio^V* 



CHAPTER XIII. 

A CHANGE. 

We had to bury our dead out of our sight. I went 
to Dr. Mabyn's to fix on a place in the church-yard 
where our departed relative might lie. And now 
one of those startling occurrences met me, that 
raem to send back the stream of life to the heart. 
The servant came to the door. ** I want to see 
Dr. Mabyn," I said. She turned aside her head 
and burst into tears — '^ He is dead I" 

He had been found dead in his bed that morn- 
ing. A week passed : and then Mr. Temple came 
from Helstead, and two open graves were to be 
seen in Kinightley Church-yard, and first the body 
of the good, kind vicar was laid in its resting- 
place, and then the body of our friend. My wife, 
my children, and myself stood by one grave first, 
and then by the other ; and many of those who were 
there did the same. Sir Boston Knightley was by my 
side throughout. "Two good men, Jordan," he 
said, and pressed my hand when all was over, 
** two good men — we must all come to the same — 
may the Lord have mercy on us !" 

I felt grateful to him for speaking to me. My 
heart was too full to answer him. 

I saw Mr. Temple for one moment only. *' This 
has been a great shock, sir," I said. 

" Let us be comforted," he said, " let us remem- 
ber the words of scripture — * it is a holy and whole - 
Bome thing to pray for tVi^ 4e?^5i' " 
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I must pass over our own feelings at this time; 
Mrs. Yeoman behaved most kindly to my wife ; our 
mourning was sincere, and she sympathised with 
usy and showed her sympathy in deeds as well as 
words — all that a good neighbour could do she did* 

But time wore away, and the acute sense of 
our bereavement wore away with it. My child 
returned to her school, my wife to her duties M 
usual, and I to mine. 

The question of Tf ho was to succeed Dr. Mabyn 
became one of painful interest in the parish. The 
question seemed to fill every head, and certainly aD 
lips discussed it. It had been arranged that- a 
certain Mr. Simeon, who was the clergyman of 
an adjacent parish, should do the Sunday duty foft 
a few weeks ; but who was to be the permanent 
possessor of the living, nobody knew. The living 
was in Sir Boston Knightley's gift. 

The bishop's arrival among us had been occa* 
sioned by the representations made to him oonoem- 
ing Mr. Temple. His lordship had happened to pay 
a visit to a neighbouring noble family, and while 
there the final stroke had been made. A deputa" 
tion from Helstead had waited upon him, and he 
had promised to see Mr. Temple, and make the 
things of which the people complained the subject 
of investigation. 

The people had carried the expression of their ex- 
asperation to a very terrible height. There had been 
several serious disturbances in the church; Mr. 
Temple had been more than once mobbed in the 
street, so as even, some thought, to have had his life 
endangered ; the painted window of his pretty room 
had been dashed to pieces, and several threatening 
Jotters had been received by him. 
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It ended in his denuding the altar of every 
symbol of religion ; in his putting plain glass into 
his window ; in his changing his manner of doing 
the service ; in his giving up public service on the 
saints' days and their eves ; and in his submitting 
to the not suppressed expressions of delight which 
buzzed round a densely thronged church on the 
first Sunday of his humiliation. But there were 
those whose hearts bled with his, and to these the 
severest thing that the bishop had ruled was, that 
Mr. Temple should no more advocate the practice 
of confession. 

And in the midst of the uproar of congratulation 
which reigned in Helstead and the neighbourhood, 
tliere rose the interesting question of who would 
be appointed to Knightley ? 

Mr. Simeon, still doing Sunday duty there, 
drew large congregations. I, of course, attended 
there regularly. He still went on serving his own 
church and Knightley, week after week, month after 
month, till at last tluree months had passed away, 
and not a suspicion was abroad as to who would be 
Dr. Mabyn's permanent successor a^ 

I must now give my own experience of Mr. 
Simeon's ministrations. 

• It was that of faith without works. According 
to him a certain number of persons were ordained 
to be saved, and all of that number were saved 
in spite of their works ; that such persons were 
possessed of an interior evidence of their being 
of the elect ; and that, therefore, to obtain this in- 
ward faith in their own safety was the thing to 
seek after. 

I had learnt enough to know that it was a com- 
pound of nonsense and blaapbem^* 
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Nevertheless, the church filled ; it was a doctrine 
that people evidently liked to hear; the great leader: 
of dissent, Mr. Medley, called Mr. Simeon, brother ; 
and it was generally said that the Grospel had come> 
to Knightley. At the same time people broke the 
commandments as freely, indeed more freely, than 
ever. Among the foremost in acts of rakish ex- 
travagance were Mr. Simeon's own sons ; and this: 
made some people very eloquent on the wonderful' 
fact of highly evangelical fathers very often having* 
highly disreputable sons ; but my wife and Mrs.- 
Yeoman took the thing differently. In fact one of 
the young Simeons Imd said to my daughter and 
Miss Yeoman, one Sunday afternoon, when they 
were walking back from church with John Yeoman, 
that they were very pretty girls. And this hav- 
ing been said in an impudent way as he passed 
them, John had stepped . back and knocked the 
young gentleman's hat over his face. So Mrs. Yeo- 
man would not go to Knightley church any more. 
But every Sunday the tax-cart used to stop at my 
door, and, generally, both my wife and daughter 
used to accompany her to Helstead. 

Mrs. Yeoman having been offended by Mr. 
Simeon, would now have nothing to do with Mr. 
Medley because he praised Mr. Simeon, and so 
these ladies went to ^^hear Mr. TempU^ as they 
called it ; and I was very glad to see that that good 
man's persevering preaching of Catholic truth be- 
gan to have a good effect on their minds ; and, in 
consequence of this, my wife and I used to have 
long and earnest conversations, and I no longer 
suffered from the unhappy feeling, that the state of 
my religious sentiments was concealed from my 
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At last certain people in Knightley agreed that 
they would make an attempt to get Mr. Simeon 
fixed permanently amongst them ; this was a great 
trouble to us ; the parish was in a most turbuhait 
state, bat Mr. Simeon certainly had the good wishes 
of the majority. 

As the reader knows, the presentation to the liv- 
ing of Knightley was Sir Boston's, and we, of the 
high church party, fixed our hopes upon his firm- 
ness. Daring all this time, though Sir Boston had 
been daily with me in the gardens, and had talked 
for hoars upon a variety of topics, he had never 
said one word about his wishes or intentions in the 
bestowing of this living, though he must have 
known that the parish was in a state of consi- 
derable excitement on the subject, and though he 
often talked to me of such things as agitated tlic 
pablic mind. Under these circumstances I, of 
course, felt bound not to report to him any of tlic 
things that were said, and so parish matters were 
never mentioned between us. 

But at last a moment came — and it came when 
Sis Boston and I were alone in the great conserva- 
tory. A deputation arrived to beg him to bestow 
the living on Mr. Simeon. In the many years I 
lived with Sir Boston I never saw him seriously 
angry but this once. 

A number of sleek looking men, in their Sunday 
clothes, advanced, and one coming more forward 
than the others, presented a paper to the Baronet, 
on the conclusion of what I suppose would be called 
a neat speech. 

The speech had, I imagine, enlightened Sir Bos- 
ton as to the contents of the paper. Certainly his 
face exhibited a union of horror and displeasure, 
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and as to the paper he waved it away from him 
and refused to touch it. 

^' Do I understand you aright, sir?'' he said, with 
a withering look, to the speech-maker. '^ I fancy 
that you have just acknowledged that you and your 
companions have intruded yourselves on my privacy 
in order to tell me how you wish the living (^ 
Knightley to be disposed of? " 

The man, I could not help pitying him a little for 
there was something quite annihilating in Sir Bos^ 
ton's manner — ^the man began to qualify what had 
been put so pointedly to him, but the outraged Ba- 
ronet would permit of no such pleading. 

" Answer me plainly — directly — ^yes, or no, sir?" 

<*Yes, Sir Boston," stammered the man, ''and 
we hope — 

But Sir Boston interrupted him. " I hope, sir," 
he began with solemn slowness, " I hope that you 
have never seen in me anything that might lead 
you to suppose that I am a man to submit tamely 
to have a liberty taken with me ! Do you know, 
sir, that you have dared to think of interfering with 
my hereditary rights, with my property, sir ? I 
will give the living of Knightley as I please — 
enough of this, sirs I go — go — ^I say go, sir." This 
last was said in a very loud voice and produced an 
immediate appearance of departure. So, turning 
on his heel, the incensed Baronet said in a lower 
tone, " Ah, yes, begone 1 " and was then by my 
side again in the conservatory. " Upon my word 
Jordan," said Sir Boston, when we were again 
alone, '' these doings bother me a good deal. I am 
vexed about Temple ; I love the fellow ; he is very 
good. But as to this mob coming here to me to 
dictate — faugh I pooh 1 They'll ask t« make my 
w/7/ next ! *' 
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And with this, all anger seemed to pass away ; 
but before a fortnight from that time, Mr. Selby, 
one of the bishop's nephews, was the Vicar of Hel- 
^tead, and Mr. Temple was the Vicar of Knight- 
ley ! 

My wife and I rejoiced most heartily ; for, thanks 
to Mr. Simeon having driven her to Hclstead 
church, our thoughts on church matters were now 
almost the same. 

But these two gentlemen had anything but an 
agreeable reception in their parishes. Mr. Selby 
was believed to be as bad as Mr. Temple ; and to 
the admirers of Mr. Simeon in Knightley, Mr. 
Temple was little less than the embodiment of all 
evil. It would take too much time to relate the 
constant annoyances to which he was subjected. 
He bore all with meekness, and tried to disarm his 
enemies by works of love. I grew to have the 
moBt affectionate veneration for him. 

" Well," said I, one evening, when Mr. Temple 
had admitted me to his study for a little comfort- 
ing conversation, "I am very sorry that the bishop 
should have forbidden confession." 

" Forbidden confession I" exclaimed Mr. Temple, 
**iio bishop could do so. It is God's means for re- 
ceiving back repentant souls. His lordship has 
forbidden me to enforce the doctrine of penance ; 
but any one may confess to me, and if they are pen- 
itent, my absolution will be ratified in heaven." 

A thousand thoughts rushed into my mind; 
thoughts connected chiefly with the conversations 
I had had with Smith, and of which Mr. Temple 
had never been informed. When I spoke, I was 
more answering these thoughts than answering Mr. 
Temple. 
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'' And 80," said I, " the bishop has forbiddeD you 
to recommend what God recommends — he has for- 
bidden you to urge upcm your parishioners a thing 
which it is for their eternal good to practise. He 
has forbidden you to offer to the people a treasure, 
which, nevertheless, the Church reckons among her 
possessions ! " 

''Well, Jordan, it is so, I must acknowledge. 
But you have rather a stiff way of putting things ; 
you never seem to make allowances for our difficult 
circumstances." 

*' Make allowances.— difficult circumstances — ^in- 
expediency of putting forth and enfcNHung truth ; 
these are the ways in which our souls are ham- 
pered ! " Thus I spoke, and still I waa speaking 
to my own thoughts, and thus I went on, *' la this 
like the undeviating line of a true Church.? The 
true Church, wherever it is, is of God ; she can 
know no fear of man ; she can never shut up any 
truth; she can never put aside any work which it 
belongs to her as a Church to do. Mr. Temple," I 
said, looking at him, '* I don't understand this ! " 

'< There is a great deal," he said, in his gentle, 
patient way, '* there is a great deal belonging to our 
militant state on earth, which we shall never 
understand until we are far hence, and know all 
things." 

"I confess, Mr. Temple," I replied, " that seeing 
what a degraded people possess the unseen parts 
of our towns and cities, and ^so how little is 
thought of religion and purity in our villages and 
hamlets ; seeing all this, I feel my faith shaken in 
the idea of a Church ; I do not think that the 
Church of England can be a true Church ; that 
Reformation must have had something deadly in it. 
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Yon see that though a few like yourself, arguing 
OB the idea of jour being a branch of the true 
Church — though I am disliking that word branch 
More every day — ^though a few are trying to return 
to Catholic practises, the people will not have it ; 
your exertions are fruitless, and seem only made 
to be conquered with ignominy. My faith is much 
shaken, Mr. Temple. I do not wish to do anything 
thought to be dangerous, or at least unnecessary, 
by the bishop. I do not think that public clamour 
ought to prevail over anything really good. Yet 
the bishops side with the popular clamour. Indeed, 
I am very much tried." Here I rose to go. Mr. 
Temple gave his hand to me, and said, " Alas ! 
Jordan I am not I also tried ? Let us pray for 
each other." 

I went away with vexed thoughts about the va- 
rieties of teaching in what I still called the Church of 
England. I thought how the doctrine of Dr. Maby n, 
Mr. Simeon, and Mr. Temple all differed ; and of 
how that one who had most struggled to present 
to God a people zealous in good works, had been 
restrained and humbled, and mortified, and was 
actually prevented by his own bishop from follow- 
ing out his good works to perfection. 

I well remember this time it was a few days be- 
fore the 16th of August, the feast of the Assump- 
tion. 

I came down early, for I had to go on business 
to Newton, which was nine miles off. I was going 
with the steward's gig and pony ; they were just then 
bringing to the ^oor. I was not going to stay to 
breakfast ; it was rather before five in the morning. . 
To my surprise I saw Jane in her walking dress, 
and an old woman who used to hsX^ in the woiahin^ 
was moving about the k\lchei\. 
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" Where are you going so early, Jane ? " I said. 

" To Newton, sir ; it's a day I've got given me 
by Missis." 

" You are coming home at night as usual, I sup- 
pose." 

** Oh yes, sir ; I shall be home by nine. 

*' I do not see why I should not drive you in the 
gig," I said. 

It required few more words ; the offer was ac- 
cepted, and Jane got in. 

We got safely to Newton, ** I should like to be 
put out before we get to the inn, sir," said Jane. 
I therefore set her down in the suburbs, at a 
spot she pointed out. 

I think that this must have occurred about half- 
past seven in the morning. 

I had not gone on two yards without Jane before 
I recollected that I might have made an appointment 
to meet her, and drive her back at night; for my 
business was likely to occupy me the whole day. 
I looked back to see if she was near, but she was 
not there ; it was worth making an effort to save 
her that nine- mile walk; so, seeing that I was 
close to an inn which advertised " good stabling" 
on its front, and that the master of the inn stood 
on his door step, I pulled up, gave the reins into 
his hand, and bade him begin to do what was neces- 
sary for the horse ; and, saying that I should be 
back directly, I ran down the only street near, 
that branched from the main street in which I was, 
in pursuit of Jane. The street was long and nar- 
row, but no Jane was to be seen. Not many 
people were moving about, and I stopped to con- 
sider what I should do. I stopped, by chance, close 
to large double doors, and through one of them 
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people were passing in, and I stepped back that I 
might not impede their entrance. Just as I did this, 
a very respectable looking elderly woman came up — 
she though bj my stepping back that I was doing 
her a civility, as if I had declined to go in before 
her. She dropped a little curtsey, and holding the 
door said, " Pray pass on, sir" — and I, why, I know 
not ! I did pass in. The doors opened into a 
darkish covered-in court ; it seemed to me an odd 
looking place ; there was a door on the right which 
the elderly woman, passing me, opened and left open 
as for me to follow. I did follow, I saw the woman 
touch the holy water, sign the cross on her fore- 
head, genuflect to the altar, and glide quietly to 
her place. What impelled me I know not — I now 
think of that moment with astonishment — but I 
did all that I saw her do ! She had moved her lips 
when she signed her forehead with the holy water ; 
I did not know what she had said ; but I — and I 
do firmly believe that I had never said a heartier 
prayer — I said, " Lord God, lead my soul into the 
right path/' And so saying I too bowed to the 
altar ; and where I saw two or three men kneeling, 
there I went softly, and knelt down by their side^ 
and so for the first time in my life I was in a Ca- 
tholic chapel. 

I knelt a few minutes still saying — for I had a 
feeling that I had done a terrible thing in coming 
there — " Lord lead me into the right path ;" and 
then I sat down and fell into meditation. 

I need not give you my meditations ; I need only 
say that I did not desire in any way to become a 
Catholic. I did not think that I ever should be- 
come one — I only desired to be taught where the 
nght thing was. 
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At I write for Gstludies I shall nol describe the 
chapel ; of ooone some thrngs strode me, bccaiiao 
I had nerer been into a Cath<^ ehiqp^ befoie. 
There were about aerentj er dghtj people thervb 
I o b serv ed that no one looked up when I came in, 
and thai every perMNB was engaged either m read^ 
ing or in saying prayers. Bat a little door at the 
8ide» every now and then opened, and forth caoM 
a man or woman, clasping a Httle prayer-book 
generally, with eyes cast dowii, and a look of remark- 
able feeldlectediiQaB on the iaee ; and eadi one of 
these on entering the diapel by this littfe door 
wonld go to the front of the aHnv uid kneel one 
moment at the rails> before goin^ back to the seats* 
And each time a peraon enloed the chapel finoai 
the little door, some one kfi the chapel by thai 
same door, and staid a little while and then re- 
turned. 

I watched these goings and conui^ with much 
cariosity. Bot at last« to my unspeakable astonish- 
ment, the door opened and forth came Jane — yes, 
oar own little; vmlaed. incomparable scrrant Jane! 
Ileh transfixed. HadlhadaCatheliefortwoyean 
in my home? And I had never known it! I 
watched her with a stare of sorpitse^ and a stare 
not unndngkd with vexatioD. Bat Jane never 
aiw me« 2She kneh as the others had laelt ; wh^ 
she roise^ she crossed her bKast; and she came 
with downcast enets. and settled htisd f on the 
bench beJfvTice me^ and ^ exnecly befeie me that I 
ocHikL when knedinc:. for the ben c hes war narrow, 
and wry dose together, look over her lAonUkerand 
fend her Kxsk. And theie I reaid what Jane wns 
al5i» lemd&i^ — ^^a praj^rtobe w$edaiiKrciMdeis«ML,* 

/ nftdhr Mi £Ekc a man im. a Areai» — >cft w^iShsDHi 
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in hifl Bleep— -or seeing a vision. Often I hoped 
thai Jane wo^d not look roand. I was so astonished 
to find myself where I was, that I had an involun- 
tary dread of what might occur if the wonder of 
my presence was to break too unexpectedly on 
Jane* I thought that she might scream, or some- 
kow betray her soprise so as to make a scene, and 
that it would come out that I was an interloper, 
and that I should become a towns-talk, and that it 
would be heard of at Knightley ; and that then I 
should have to endure questions ; and that people 
would say that I was going to be a Catholic, and 
that I should feel in bondage to public opinion, and 
be a free man no more, but live for the future like a 
criminal under a prolonged process of condemnation, 
passing his life in a perpetual pleading of inno- 
eence, and spending his strength in constantly re- 
peated attempts at self-exculpation. Such thoughta 
aa these pressed sorely on my mind. They con- 
fused and made a coward of me. 

But still, like a creature fascinated I knelt be- 
hind Jane, and strained my eyes with fixing them 
upon the pages of her book, and reading with her 
as she turned them over. I was so close to her 
that I could follow the words as she whispered 
forth her prayers. And so I read and listened ; 
and moved when Jane moved, that I might keep 
sufficiently behind her not to be seen ; and almost 
checked my breath, lest by any sound I should be- 
tray to her quick intellects that '^master" was 
behind her. 

And I read Jane's prayers after confession, and I 
followed her all through a recapitulation of good 
resolutions fit to be confirmed on the mind before 
receiving the Blessed Sactam^xiX.. 1 feV^ Qijxv\ft.^v«ft. 
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of Jane's sincerity, fdi* in a quick ardent sort of 
way, which I knew to belong to her when she was 
very much in earnest, she would pause on such 
resolutions as seemed peculiarly to suit her own 
circumstances, and with her head bent down, she 
would say them over and over again, rocking her 
body slightly backwards and forwards as she had 
a trick of doing when anything touched her feelings* 

It is impossible to express the interest I felt in 
my occupation. The business for which I had 
come to Newton was for the time forgoften. I 
seemed to forget for the moment that there was 
any other place than that Catholic chapel, or any 
other persons in the world than Jane and I, or any 
other occupation for me but that of finding out the 
style of Jane's devotion by — not very l^onestly — 
looking over her shoulder without her knowledge. 
At last the priest came in, and Jane turned to a 
part in her book called " A Devout Manner of 
Hearing Mass." And I quite forgot the common 
objection to hearing Mass on account of its being 
said in Latin, because I was accompanying the 
priest by saying out of Jane's book the prayers 
suited to every step in its progress ; and so, in my 
own language, making what the priest was doing 
mine. 

Then the people went to communion. Jane 
went ; and now, I thought, when she comes back 
she'll see me. So I held down my head, and yet 
kept a glance Jane's way, to be sure as to whether 
she recognized me or not. But Jane, as each of 
the others, when she rose from her knees, joined 
her hands, and without raising her eyes, returned 
to her place. She saw no one, and so I was still 
safe. 
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After mass, the priest preached a sermon. I have 
no doubt bnt that it was a very good sermon. Bat 
I am going to tell you, dear readers, that a very 
great change had now come upon my mind. It 
began with nourishing anger against Jane for hav- 
ing concealed her being a Catholic. I worked 
myself into a state of great secret displeasure. I 
also felt — alas ! that I should have to record it — I 
felt a strange sort of jealousy of her. Why should 
she be so devout, and so earnest, and so intent upon 
her religious performances ? Had not / been griev- 
ing, and trying, and speculating for two whole 
years ; and had I had, for a single hour in all that 
time, any such high devotional enjoyment as this 
poor, insignificant maid-of-all-work was even at 
that moment enjoying ? Why should she be rich 
and I poor ? Why should she be so evidently cer- 
tain that she was right, when I was all doubts and 
misgivings? Why should she be living in the 
riches of abundant grace, and I starving among 
many ways, and not knowing where the true pas- 
tures of the true shepherd lay ? Then I thought 
within myself that the Catholics were proud and 
obstinate, and full of evil confidence, and that mine 
was the modest, humble seeking way of the Chris- 
tian, and yet I did not believe this ; I only pampered 
the rising wickedness of my heart by saying what 
I wished to believe. And then I recollected that I 
had seen their bowings to the altar, and had watched 
how they adored when the Host was uplifted, and 
I thought that I would go away and say to people 
that they were a proud sect, and that I had been 
to one of their chapels myself, and that with my 
own eyes I had seen their idolatry ; and so, when 
the sermon was done, I rose aw^ \^l^» ^'^ ^^'^^ 
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The prayer, " Lord God, lead me in the right palh,*^ 
was no longer on mj lips — was no longer in ray 
heart ; but still, I do yet beliere^ and I ever shall 
believe, that when I had before tittered it, it had 
come from a soul sincere. 

Reader, I fancy that you pau^e upon that asser- 
tion ; I fancy that you wish to know why I lay that 
unction to my soul. 

It is a great pleasure for me to think so, and I 
think so for this reason. When I left the chap(^ 
there, in that outer court, I slipped my foot and I 
fell. I fell, and a sensation of indescribable agony 
shot through my frame. I tried to move — ^I coald 
not — ^the agony was repeated at the effort. A cold 
sweat broke out at every pore. Horrible nolseS) 
crashing sounds of torturing discord were in my 
ears. I made one more effort to know what had 
befallen me, but it was too much, and in another 
second I was insensible. I had got a compound 
fracture of the leg. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

DAWNING LIGHT. 

I BBLDEVB that I have before had occasion to saj 
Ifaat I was made by nature a powerful man, and 
that' with a strong constitution I possessed great 
activi^ of muscle. One thing also belonged to 
lae, as I know that it has belonged to many other 
▼igoroBS men, I had a remarkable susceptibility of 
bodily pain. Strong as I was, I had fainted from 
pain often in my life ; and now, when undergoing 
on the least motion a very high degree of suffering, 
I had fainted so dead, as only to show signs of re- 
oorery — as I was afterwards told — on the pain 
arising from my being moved, and then only for a 
moment, for I fainted again and again, till I lay so 
long insensible as to alarm the kind persons who 
had been assisting me. All I know is this : after a 
time I recovered, and found myself supported on a 
bed, and by my side, holding salts to my nose, was 
an elderly, grey-headed gentleman, which gentle- 
man was called Doctor Vine, by a young man who 
was standing on my other side. 

I heard them speak to each other, before I could 
get back strength enough to speak to them. I 
opened and shut my eyes many times ; I knew that 
the walls were white-washed, and that the bed- 
curtains were of a blue check. At last I knew 
other things also, and turned my eyes on Doctor 
Vine and said, 

" Oh, doctor ! This is bad, AVv, w\v^^<^ %5S!^\.V' 
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"Yes, my dear sir, it is bad, certainly; you 
must try to keep yourself quiet." He spoke so 
cheerfuUy that I could scarcely help smiling. " You 
can remain here without any inconvenience; in- 
deed you could not be in a better place ; the ladies 
wish you to stay, and — there, don't speak, I know 
what you would say, and I am going to tell you all 
about it. You were followed here by a female ser- 
vant, and she is gone to Mrs. Jordan, to tell her 
what has happened, and the person who first found 
you — really you are lucky in friends, for he is a 
friend of yours, he says — he is gone with this ser- 
vant of yours ; indeed they have driven back jrour 
gig. A person in the street immediately recog- 
nised you as the gentleman who had put up at the 
' Star ;' and I think that this friend of yours will 
bring back Mrs. Jordan to-night. I told him not to. 
arrive before five — he scarcely can arrive before ; 
and we have something to do to this limb of yours 
before Mrs. Jordan comes, you know, my dear sir." 

My thoughts were with this friend. *' Who is 
he ?" I asked. " The man — the man who is gone 
with Jane?" 

" Ah, really I forget his name. Don't you know 
him ? Sister Margaret," he turned to a part of the 
room behind him where my eyes could not follow. 
*' Sister Margaret, do you know that Frenchman's 
name ?* 

" Yes," said a gentle voice ; " Louis Sage. Mr. 
Jordan saved his life once, he says, when he was 
almost dead of cold." 

A surgeon arrived, and my leg was set. Sister 
Margaret! To my surprise the person to whom 
belonged that loving style, was a lady of about 
fifty years of age, dressed in an odd, but not ugly, 
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bkck dress, with a black drapery over her head, 
and a string of beads hanging from a leathern gir- 
dle. She was attended by another just like herself. 
They held bandages and brought water ; and now 
that I was safe in bed again, they re-appeared, and 
put away all the evidence of what had been doing, 
and talked pleasantly to the doctor ; and then they 
iHTOught me tea, which was grateful to my parched 
lips, and there got to be such an air of peace and 
tranquillity above me, that I did as I was besought 
to try to do — I slept. 

At first I slept not soundly ; I started often, and 
even cried aloud ; I dreamt of my wife ; I fancied 
that I heard her weeping: and then came Mr. Tem- 
ple to my mind's eye, and he reproved me for going 
to the Catholic chapel ; and I awoke, and called him 
by name, and finding myself in a strange place, was 
overwhelmed with a dread sensation of mingled 
wonder and fear ; and then the perspiration stood 
upon my brow, and I felt that I could not move, 
and I cried aloud "help, help I" and the crying 
woke me quite, and my recollection returned, and 
sister Margaret, by my bed-side, held a glass goblet, 
with a pale-coloured, sweet-smelling liquid in it, 
and bid me drink. I quaffed it off without asking 
a single question, and soon slept again — and this 
time a long sound sleep. I know not how many 
hours I passed in this state of happy insensibility ; 
but when I next awoke, by my bed-side sat my 
dear wife, and at a table near was Louis Sage. My 
wife, like a brave woman, made light of everything 
except my pain and affliction. She cheered me 
with an account of how the two little girls were to 
stay with Mrs. Yeoman, and how, by a happy acci- 
dent, Mi\ Yeoman was at our house when Jane and 
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Louis arrived. And it had been arranged thai 
Mr. Yeoman should come to us the next daj. 

I was very glad to see Louis Sage. I upbraided 
him, however, for not having visited us ; and told 
him how long, and at last how hopelessly, we had 
thought of him. He seemed not to like to answer 
nie on this matter. He renewed his expressions of 
thankfulness for having had his life saved through 
our means ; but when I pressed him to say why we 
had never seen him since, he put the subject off by 
saying, "not from ingratitude; one day when yoa- 
can bear to hear a short yet an interesting story I 
will tell you, but we wont speak of that now ; I 
fear that we cannot, either of us, bear much excite- 
ment at present, for I too have been ill," he said 
sadly. Of course after this I could not press him 
any more, and the next day Louis came to bid me 
" good by'e," saying that he hoped to return in about 
a week, when I should see him again. 

My leg went on well ; my nurses were all excel* 
lence ; my friends came to see me ; Mrs. Yeoman 
bringing with her my dear little girls; Mr. 
Temple; my strange friend Smith; Sir Boston 
Knightley ; Sir Boston's butler, and coachman ; the 
steward ; the men who worked under me in the 
garden ; and Jane — my friend and servant Jane, 
who walked all the nine miles and back again 
the second day to ask me how I was. Li fact 
during the first week I had fall as many visitors as 
was good for me. Dr. Vine looked a little grave, 
and said, **no dissipation, sirl" However, I went 
on well ; there was not a single drawback, and I 
began to think of getting home. 

But the time of moving was settled for me. Sir 
Boston came to see me every two oi llit<ie da.Y^ 
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He had conferences with the doctors. And I was 
kept daj after day at Newton, till I had been in 
Uiose rooms called the ont-qnarters of the convent, 
for two months. Altogether, the months did not 
pass slowly ; I was visited daily by Mr. James, the 
Catholic priest. I saw the good kind nuns some- 
times, and talked to them — of what, dear reader ? 
of their religion I Two lay-sisters were often with 
my wife and me, and my wUe could not talk of any- 
iking but the Catholic faith, and of such works aa 
belonged to it. 

But I must go back a few days, and speak of 
Jane's visit to me the day after my accident.^ 
" And so," said my wife, as we three were alone 
in the room, '* you were looking after Louis when 
this accident befel you ?** 

"No ; I knew nothing of Louigi,'' I replied. Then 
I turned to Jane and said, "A pretty story I 
shall have to tell when I am recovered, Mistress^ 
Jane !** " Of what, master ?" " Of how Catholics- 
put orange-peel on their pavement, that unwary 
Protestants may break their legs and so get shut 
up in popish convents for days and weeks" — " HaT 
ha V laughed Jane, interrupting me, " well, but 
master," she said, " you may think it would pass 
fbr a joke, but if you were only to speak the words, 
thousands wx)uld believe them ; oh, there's worse 
nonsense than that believed of Catholics I" 

My wife looked up in astonishment. " You did 
not know that Jane was a Catholic ?" said I to her.. 
Jane coloured scarlet. " Well, Jane," I went on, 
" don't deny it, fbr I sat behind you at Mass do- 
you know ?" Poor Jane I She covered her face 
with her hand, and burst out crying. She recovered 
herself quickly and aua^eYei^ '''' Q^^^ ^^^\^ *^wifiw 
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I should deny mj faith when asked about it* It 
has been hard, very hard, all this time to keep it 
secret ; but my bread depended upon it ; for yon 
know, dear master and missis, that it did ; and I 
can tell you more, my mother^s bread depended 
upon it ; for out of my nine pounds a year I gave 
her half-a-crown a week, and that kept her from 
being sent to her parish, which is twenty miles 
from any priest ; and if once in that union house, 
she would have died without the sacraments, and 
lived without any religious privileges, and how 
could I bear that, and she turned seventy-five years 
of age, and not able to stand up for herself? And 
now see what a difference ; you never asked me 
any question I couldn't answer ; and I took your 
place, and though I say it, I served you well, and so 
I ought, for see how kind you've been to me ! I 
haven't bought one single outer garment since I 
came to you. To be sure there were some things 
I was loath to do. I had to come to your family 
prayers, but God is my witness, I prayed my own 
prayers all the time ; and when you read your chapter 
with your comments, I heard no more than a sound, 
for I held my rosary under my apron, and said it 
all the time. And there was the going to Knight- 
ley church ; missis knows she never pressed me 
much about that, and 'twas seldom I went ; the 
saints know that I never went oftener than was 
necessary to keep my place, and I never joined in 
prayer or listened to discourse. I said my own 
prayers, and I consider that I was as a slave in 
bondage, and forced of necessity to do as I did. 
And was I not, dear missis ? speak for me to the 
master ! If you had known that I was a Catholic 
you would never have taken me, or yoxi ^^vxVd. 
"""'or Jmve kept me ?** 
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Jane's words had rushed forth, and now she 
looked to my wife for an answer with a face of 
tearful earnestness. 

" Indeed, Jane," said my wife gravely, " I never 
should have taken you. And certainly," she added, 
with consideration, '* certainly, I should never have 
kept you ; I should have been alarmed for the little 
girls. I should have discharged you." 

^' Thank you, my dear missis," exclaimed Jane, 
wringing my wife's hand in gratitude for her can- 
dour. " Thank you for saying those true words. 
And if I had lost my place, my dear old mother 
would have been taken off to her parish, and she 
would have heard no Mass, and seen no priest ever 
more through life. And so I kept my place and 
kept her, or almost kept her, for out of the charity- 
money given to this convent my poor mother had 
gifts which did the rest for her. Oh, my dear 
master and missis," continued Jane, "you don't 
know the trouble I've had — ^you can scarcely ima- 
gine how I suffered before I came to your house — 
I, who had been brought up in a decent way — ^T — 
why master !" she said, grasping my arm in her 
earnestness, " I've begged,** 

" Now when I came to you," Jane went on, " I 
borrowed two pounds, and I paid heavy interest 
for that ; and with all my strivings I could pay off 
but one ; and yet I did no wrong in borrowing it, 
for I could not have kept my place without decent 
clothes, and that two pounds went in clothes, for 
the things I stood up in when I offered myself to 
you were not my own but all hired ; believe me, I 
had only rags that I could call my own at that 
time." 

Here Jane shed tears, aiiA tk^ ^<i"^^ ^^SSa '-^^ 
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her* I felt so interested that I said, " Well, dew. 
Jane, the plaoe is yours to keep as long aa yov 
please ; go on fearlessly ; did yoa pay tiie other 
pound ? And how about your mother ?* 

" My mother is gone home,** said Jane. ** She' 
died — and died blessing me, as these good nuns 
told me ; and she made a good end — a holy end ; 
here in the hospital, with Grod's priest by her 
side, having received the Sacraments. Her last 
look was on the crucifix, and her last word was 
Jesus." 

" When did she die ?" I asked of the weeping 
Jane. 

<' The same day that missis' father died,'' she 
answered. '< The black clothes you gave me for 
him did for her ; and — ^thank Grod — ^I paid more 
than half her funeral expenses myself, and the 
nuns here paid the rest, for you know its one of 
the works of mercy to hurt/ the dead/' Jane shed 
a few more tears and then went on. '^ And as to 
the other pound, master — oh, that was paid in a 
wonderful way! Do you recollect those gentle- 
men coming to the house one night — Sir Boston's 
nephew — he that lost his way about the cataract ? 
Well, as I showed them out of the garden, John 
Davies you'll mind was waiting for them by the 
cedars with a lantern — ^that young fine-looking 
gentleman said to me, ^ Did you run out to fetch 
our guide for us?' *Yes, your honour/ said L 
Well, sir, with that he put a crown-piece into my 
hand. I was so overcome — ^for money was so much 
to me — I had not got three pounds a year for my- 
self after paying mother — that I cried out, ' Holy 
niotlier V ' Bless me — she is a Catholic !' cried out 
the other gentleman. * Are yoxx a Romwa C«A\s«Aift, 
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young woman?' asked he that had given me the 
crown. ' Yes, your honour/ said I, and I was in a 
tremble all over. 'Yes ; I won't tell a lie about my 
religion. But if/ said I, ' you tell that here I shall 
lose my place, and God forbid that the troubles of 
a destitute woman should ever be upon me again.' 
^ Again!' repeated one of the gentlemen, 'have 
you known such trouble, my poor girl ?' * Your 
bonour knows my secret,' said I, ' and it's not a 
seeret you may suppose for nothing.' ' Take this, 
and good night,' said the same gentleman ; and I 
thought he put a shilling into my hand. Well, 
when I got to the kitchen it was a sovereign. I 
could not believe that he had meant to give me 
ibis, so I ran after them as fast as I could go — ^I 
ran, and when I heard them before me, and saw 
John's light, I cried out for them to stop, for that 
they had left something behind them. The gentle- 
man who had given me the money came running 
hsck. ' Did not your honour give me a shilling ? 
I said. 'No, my good girl; I hope that I gave 
you iumOy shillings,' and he spoke so merrily. 
Well, I dropped down upon my knees, and away 
he went quickly. And so I was out of debt I 
And now, my dear missis," said Jane, turning to 
my wife, " if you don't like to keep me, turn me 
off. I shall ever remember your kindness — now 
you know all, and if you like to turn m^ off, do it ; 
there'll be no blame to you if you do 1" 

My wife did not answer directly, but after a mo- 
ment she said, " No, Jane, I don't wish to part with 
you : we will make but one change — ^you must in 
future come here when you like, and attend to 
your religion as much as you are able to do, and — 
and" — she smiled on Jane, " ^ow i^r.^ \ss^» ^ ^« 
Knigbtley church any moxiiV' 



CHAPTER XV. 

I TRUST MY SOUL TO THE CABE OF THE 8U0GB880B 

OF ST. PBTEB. 

My good readers must be anxious to know bow and 
wben I became a Catbolic. Tbe time for telling 
this has now come. 

The priest attached to this convent, and with 
whom I often talked, had set me to think on the 
following words, as applied to Peter the Apostle, 
and to him alone, Mr. James, that was the priest's 
name, had found me fullj instructed concerning the 
apostolical succession, and the offices of bishops 
and priests ; but he started the new idea of there 
being a headship, of Peter being the head of the 
apostles, and of there being a succession of that 
headship in the Papal power. ** Our blessed Lord,'* 
he said, " gave power to Peter such as he gave to 
no other; and in the Pope we see the successor of 
Peter. Our blessed Lord left a Peter at the head 
of his Church — a true Church must still have a 
Peter at its head. And these are the words which 
were said to Peter only: *I say unto thee, that 
thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it ; and I will give unto thee the keys of 
Hhe kingdom of heaven.'" 

It was further proved from history, that a head- 
ship had been always believed to reside in Peter, 
and that this headship was continued in the Popes 
who were his successors. That he hsid \,\ie ^c^^^t 
132 
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of directing the Church according to what our Lord 
had said to him; and again only to him, ^^ Feed my 
lambs, feed my sheep : confirm thy brethren" And so, 
when Satan desired to destroy the Church, what he 
asked for was Peter — *' Simon, Simon, beheld Satan 
hath desired to have you'* 

" Always," said Mr. James, " has the true Ca- 
tholic Church granted this superiority to the see of 
St. Peter, that is, to the Pope of Home. There 
lies our anchor ; there is our centre of unity ; there 
is the rock against which the gates shall not pre- 
vail ; therefore, we look to the Pope, we can't do 
without the Pope ; the see of St. Peter is to the 
constitution of the church like the heart in our 
body to us. There we turn for instruction, for 
guidance ; thence we have authority. Now, mark 
this,'* he said ; " our power to act properly comes 
from Rome ; our license to do the things which our 
priesthood empowers us to do, comes from Rome. 
Bishops and priests — the bishops and priests of the 
true Church — everywhere throughout the world de- 
rive their powers from Rome. St. Peter still rules, 
and so maintains our unity. Rome is like the 
heart of the world, and we are as the veins and 
arteries sent forth from that heart to keep up life." 

" But the Church of England," I began. 

'< The Church of England at the Reformation cut 
herself off from that great heart and centre of life. 
She would no longer be ruled by Peter ; she is a 
dead form ; she is no church ; she is an imposition 1" 

Again and again I talked of this to Mr. James. 
He would not hear of independent churches. The 
Pope had always been the centre of unity ; Peter 
had always been above the apostles. Jesus had 
given the headship to him — bkUit^ Viiaji ^-t'cs^'di^ 
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that it was so ; ths very sainU loved and praised h/ 
Mr. Temple, had been jealous for the honowr eflheSm 
of Peter. That struck me very much. I askcA 
ahout them by name; I cannot say that I knew 
much about the histories or the writings of these 
holy persons, but I had become familiar with thet^ 
names in consequence of hearing Mr. Temple quote 
them as authority on church matters, by which lie 
desired to abide, so I ran over such names as I 
could recollect. 

** Did St. Cyprian believe this superiority to be 
in St. Peter and his successors, and that G<>d bad 
ordained, for the preservation of his diuroh, a rodk 
to build upon?" 

" Yes, he did !" 

" Did St. Augustine believe it r 

" Yes." 
. " St. Bonaventure V* 

*' Yes.*' 

^* St Basil r 

** Yes.'' 

** St. Jerome ?" 

** Yes.'? 

" In fact," said Mr. James, " the Holy See, as 
we call it, has ever claimed it, and the Chupeh has 
ever granted it. And you, Mr. Jordan, will never 
be a member of Christ's church till you belong to 
the see of St. Peter yourself." 

I asked Mr. James if he would write down some 
of the words of the bdy persons I had mentioned, 
that I might show them to Mr. Temple. He did 
so, and I took the memorandum. 

In my heart I was converted; and I made a 
promise to my soul that I would become a member 
of the Roman Catholic Church, whose earthly head 
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ia the successor of St. Peter, and be fed as one of 
those sheep ginen to his care hy my ScEviour Mmsdfi 
Bet I never said this to anj one. I used to be 
wheeled to the end of a passage every morning, and 
when there, a shutter used to be taken down, and 
through that aperture, I used, every morning, to 
see Mr. James say Mass ; I say see because I was 
pot so near as to hear him ; but I had got, by the 
help of one of the lay-sisters, to understand how to 
follow the priest with the prayers in the Garden of 
ike JSotd, and every change of place I marked, and 
floon knew as well what part of the Mass he was at 
hy looking at him as by hearing him. My wife 
often used to be there with me ; she had learned also 
to follow the priest from having been by when my 
instructions were going on ; and sometimes Jane 
would be there also ; for Jane, about three times a 
week, came to see us, and she used to come early 
enough to kneel by my side in the passage, and so 
attend the morning Mass. 

Jane used to come to us always twice a week on 
business, by which I mean that she used to bring 
us butter from our dairy, and from Sir Boston 
Knightley, fruits and flowers in such quantities as 
to oblige her to hire a boy to help her on her way; 
and she used to come a third time if she liked it, 
and had leisure. She certainly liked it, and she 
generally came. 

. I now felt a great anxiety to return to Knightley. 
With the greatest kindness Sir Boston had been so 
tar positive about my remaining where I was. He 
had consulted with the doctors, and they, remem- 
bering what I had said to them about my being a 
working man whose bread depended on his powers 
of limb, had assured Sir Boston, that it was safest 
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for me to stay where I had little indacement to 
exert my injured leg injadicionsly, and where I 
could take the air daily, in a hired carriage. So 
thus, the victim of kindness, I staid on and on al 
the convent, till there really was no excnse for my 
remaining any longer, and so the day for my re- 
turn was fixed. 

Sir Boston had come to see me at least onoe a 
week, and now he was paying his last visit to me. 

" WeU, Jordan," he said, " I shall be glad to 
get you back again. I have been too much har- 
rassed lately to attend much to things in the gar- 
den myself. I was afraid of letting the men see 
that I had been flustered. But I sha'nt mind you, 
Jordan. You and I understand each other. It will 
be a relief to talk to you. And now that you are 
really coming back in a day or two, I think I will 
begin the story. You ought to hear it first from 
me, people tell such falsehoods ; ah, Jordan, there 
have been bad doings at Helstead, and at Knight- 
ley too, I must acknowledge." 

*' Indeed I " I exclaimed ; I felt more interested 
than even Sir Boston imagined. 

** Ah, yes, indeed ! " he answered. " You see, 
Jordan, Selby is an excellent fellow, and he has 
judgment — between ourselves, I think more judg- 
ment than Temple, and in my opinion he has been 
very judicious in his conduct at Helstead; so 
much so, that he has won over the principal in- 
habitants of the town to his own ideas, and they 
are just such ideas as Temple holds, only Selby 
knew how to take people in the right way. In 
fact, Selby has been a great benefit to Helstead. 
He persuaded Lord Long to deal with the Helstead 
shops, instead of getting every tbin^ from London, 
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as he used to do. I know that Sweeting, the gro- 
cer, hQS been selling from a London house, and is in 
the way to make his fortune ; Selby has excellent 
ideas of its being the dutj of the different classes to 
bold by each other. Well, there has been quite a 
popuhu: feeling for him in Uelstead ; and schools, 
and singing classes, and all sorts of pleasant things 
have been going on flourishingly ; they even say 
that the poor-rate has lessened ; however, the church 
has filled, and the anti-puseyite cry has been hushed 
ever since Temple left." 

^^ I have the highest respect and regard for Mr. 
Temple, Sir Boston," said I,. " And / never thought 
him to blame at Helstead." 

"Nor I, nor I," rejoined Sir Boston. "No; 
Temple is an excellent fellow, but he did not con- 
ciliate the mob." 

" And would you conciliate the mob ? " 

" Hang'em l" interrupted Sir Boston. But then 
he laughed, and said he was no judge — and he 
would go on with the story. 

" Temple, as you know, has never been popular 
at Knightley. Well, believe me, the church con- 
gregation got thinner and thinner, and at last he 
said something that gave them offence — the low pu- 
ritan party I mean — and they wrote some letters in 
the newspaper about him ; Temple took no notice. 
Then they memorialized the bishop, and got in re- 
turn a very civil answer of general statements, and 
something at the end very like a caution to them 
to mind their own business. Then they took the 
law into their own hands ; and Temple read the • 
prayers and preached his sermon to no souls but 
myself, and some of my servants, and- those two old 
women, the Brights, who mda. «iX ^^Vw5Sfc^%^^ 
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work in the garden. This happened the Sundaj 
before last, and last Sunday it was exactly the 
same. So on Monday morning I had up every la- 
bourer on the farm, and had this dialogae with 
each one : Have yon been in the habit of going to 
Church ? If he said * No, I am a Dissenter/ I let 
him go. If he said that he had been in the habit 
of going to Church, then I said that if he did boC 
continue to go there I'd turn him off, and flial 
though I would not turn off a man whom I had 
taken as a Dissenter, that I would never again take 
any but churchmen. Now, said I, I know yon^ 
reasons for not going to Knightley Church. Yov 
pretend to be competent to judge Mr. Temple, and 
you venture to think that yon disapprove his doc- 
trine. But ril tell you what it is, the bishop has 
admitted bim to holy orders, and / have given him 
Knightley Church. I knew," said Sir Boston with 
a sad smile, " that they neither cared for holy orders 
or the bishop, but I was determined that they should 
care for nie^ so I repeated what I had said — * If you 
conduct yourselves in an offensive manner in judg- 
ing Mr. Temple, who is not in a situation to be 
judged at all by you, I shall take such conduct as 
directed against mi/self, and I will discharge every 
man who offends in that way. And now, remem- 
ber, that you are all in your places next Sunday.* 
And so I dismissed them. But I assure you, Jor- 
dan, that this has cut me up a great deal." 

I was excessively sorry to hear all this, and I was 
excessively puzzled to know what to say. In my 
«>vn mind I was convinced that the people of Eng- 
land would never be bound to reverence anything 
Jjntil by (Jod's grace they should accept the true 
aitli. Thoj wt^i-e blown about by every wind of 
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doctirme, and the Church of England clergymen 
had no power to guide them to good. No dispute 
about doctrine could ever be ended, because there 
yraa no place to appeal to — ^thej wanted the see of 
8t.'Feter. At the Reformation thej had launched 
tibeir frail bark with no authority save that of the 
erown ; it had become the creature of the crown 
Biinisters. In their hands it had become a mere 

Clitical club. It was a machine held together only 
the endowments which it robbed from the true 
churchy whose place in the country it had pretended 
to take. And invariably, when some clergyman 
having persuaded himself that this poor, wretched, 
lielpless institution is a branch — as he calls it — of 
the true church, tries to act like a real Catholic 
priest, he is hooted down, and made to feel that the 
populace scorn a power in which not one of them 
believes. 

Thinking these thoughts I made but little answer 
to Sir Boston. Indeed I almost fancied, from the 
sorrowful way in which he appeared absorbed in 
thought, that he had not told me all, and that 
something had touched him more severely than he 
liked to say — a something of which he would not 
speak. And this I afterwards found to be the case. 

We parted without any more being said upon that 
subject ; but before he went he put into my hands 
a ten pound note. *' Give that to those good peo- 
ple before you go, Jordan," he said. "It will 
repay them for what they have done for you. You 
shall pay the doctor's bill yourself; but / shall pay 
them." 

" No, no. Sir Boston I" I exclaimed, springing 
from my seat and pushing back his hand. " No, sir ; 
/ must pay all myself. MwcYl W% ^JwM!L ^Qws^* ^^Ss. 
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do ; I have made the necessary enquiries ; I bave 
asked Mr. James. If I had been in poverty I should 
have been taken in for nothing ; I have snpplied 
myself with most things ; I shall give five pounds 
only, Sir Boston ; it is enongh ; I shall pay it my- 
self." The recollection that I -was going to be a 
Catholic made me speak very quickly and positively. 
Sir Boston looked astonished. " Man 1" he said in 
an odd quiet way that belonged to him. " Have 
you lived with me so many years — ^near a dozen, I 
think, Jordan — and may I not offer you a present 
in a time of trouble. What foolish pride is this ?* 
^' No, sir ; no my dear master.** I loved him so, 
that the tears were in my eyes. ^'It is not pride, 
but / can't take that money. I can't; don't ofier it." 

I was so thankful for the door opening at that mo* 
ment : in walked Mr. James. 

" Here, sir," said Sir Boston, " I have been ask- 
ing tliis man, who pretends to be my servant, to do 

II certain thing for me, and he wont l" 

** Oh, surely not," said Mr. James, laughing. 

** No, no, sir ; it is not so, indeed," I said, half 
laughing and half crying, I believe ; for I felt at 
that moment how sorry Sir Boston would feel when 
I became a Catholic, and the bitterness of being a 
sorrow to one's best friends was upon me. I never 

,/" qV^^^ » state of confusion before. 

iJiit Sir Boston persisted in giving the ten pounds 
Vl "»« convent. It was his own present he said. 
ow.5*'7i'^ ?** *>^s own free will for motives of his 
iriH>,Lt r! '""^"^ ^^® office of Sisters of Mercy in 
i^Hlkou T'JilT ^^' *^ 1^^ Sir Boston's money was 
" ^VelL ,j" li^ ^^'"S ^"* ^^ ^^0 ^wm, he said, 
honi^tly i)s ' ^ ®"^ y^^ P^y your bill here 
•^^ 'ive pounds did you «!>,••? NT^VV, \i\i\. 
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remember this," looking at Mr. James, ''if the 
Mother Superior takes it, I shall call you all very 
shabby fellows." Then bursting into a succession 
of good-tempered fits of laughing, and telling me 
that he was my master notwithstanding my positive 
language, for that he had put the nuns upon ho- 
nour, and that they couldn't take my money now^ he 
went away. That dear, good, kind friend and 
master whom I had loved so long. 

After his departure I was left alone for a little 
while. A nervous feeling of sorrow came over 
me. I thought of the difficulties that might attend 
my change of religion. I was still, and subdued, 
and I could not take a cheerful view of the future. 
I was lost in thoughts of sadness. I did not hear 
the room-door open, but I was roused by a voice 
behind me — '' then I am in time to see you before 
you go I" Surely it was the voice of the flower- 
girl I had met by night upon the road ! I turned 
round, startled and wonder-struck. I did not doubt 
but that it was her voice ; but no. There stood 
Louis Sage ! '' How strange !" I exclaimed. " Have 
I startled you ?" " No, yes, only a little," said I, 
stammering. 

He took no further notice, and sitting down we 
begun to talk. 

" I have had a weary journey," said Louis, " I 
was afraid that I should miss seeing you here." 
And so saying, he unfastened the brood leather 
band which supported his pedler's burthen, and 
laid the shining mahogany box, bound with brass, 
upon the floor by his side ; and rubbing back his 
glossy black curls from his forehead, he leant back in 
his chair and looked at me with a N^t^ ^^^^x^ V:^<^« 

"J did Dot know that yoxxx modi^ ^^ \!&a^^s»»'*» 
fatiguing a one," said I. 
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*' 'Tisn^t that box and its contents that tire me,* 
was Louis' answer. ^''Tis the mind — ^the mind. 
Ah !" he cried, and laid his hand upon his heart, 
"I have the weight of — ^perhaps — ^yet, oh, Grod 
forbid — a lost soul here l" 

''My dear Louis!" I exclaimed, clasping his 
hand ; I was inexpressibly shocked. 

'' No, no, dear friend,'* he said with a faint smile, 
''J am not talking of myself. Since you saved mo 
that dreadful night I have looked after my ovm souL 
But I speak of a child, yet not my child, only one 
loved as my own, and left to my care by an elder 
brother, a much elder brother, who was as a 
good father to me, and dying, gave me his all — 
Annette l" 

The soft melancholy in his tones again brought 
back the voice of the flower-girl to my recollec- 
tion. My heart throbbed, " Go on," I said earnest- 
ly* " go 0Hf Louis, tell me all !" 

" Ah, you sympathize — you pity me — you can 
feel, my friend," he said, that faint smile coming 
back again ; I thought that I could see the girl's 
expression in his face. All I could say was, " Gro 
on !" 

" She was betrayed by an Englishman," he said ; 
then correcting himself he added, "yet not be- 
trayed — ^not injured before God — he married her." 
He took a pocket-book from his breast, and un- 
folded a piece of parchment from it. ** There is 
the proof," he said. 

" What harm was there then ?" I asked. 

" He told her — she was a young, guileless girl — 
he told her that that marriage was not legal in his 
country, and that he should desert her and go home, 
and that to follow him was useVeaa. ^Ve \sf^^^^\ 
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him, and he did leave her. Well, after he was gone 
she found that she could not live without him. He 
was as the light of her eyes. She judged from the 
strength of her love that if she could find him, she 
should succeed in drawing him hack to her again. 
She would follow him to this country ; I dissuaded 
her, hut one morning she was gone ; I traced her 
to London, and there lost her. She was pennyless, 
young, innocent, heautiful, inexperienced; Holy 
Mother, can she he in thy keeping now f Oh, 
Jordan, I feel — ^I feel here," and he pressed his 
hand on his heaving hreast, *^ I feel here that un- 
less I can find her that her soul will he lost." 

" Have you never heard anything of her since? ** 
I asked. 

^^ I took the work of selling for a Jew's house in 
London. I had a little money, and hy leaving a 
deposit they trusted me ; and so I lead a wandering 
life after Annette, and yet contrive to earn my 
daily hread. I fancy that I have heard of her. I go 
to all sorts of lodging houses, into all manner of 
company. I go to aU the Catholic chapels I can 
reach at our ohligation times, and I think that I 
have heard of her and lately, in this very country ; 
hut as yet, all my weary joumeyings have heen use- 
less ; I have never seen her." 

" But / have ?" I exclaimed. Louis jumped to 
his feet. " Stay, stop ! " I cried. He threw him- 
self into my arms. " There, sit down ; I have heen 
imprudent. Is she a flower maker ?" 

Never can I forget Louis. He jumped again to 
his feet ; hut this time his eyes were raised to hea- 
ven with such a strained entreating gaze ; and as 
he answered " Yes," in a loud voice, he atrefccifcft.^ 
forth bis clasped hands, and ^exkX. ox^Va. ^X^"^ \sss^^ 
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<' Great God, I thank thee ! Holy Mother — Motibar 
most pure — Mother most merciful ; ** and so on 
with such like expressions, which them I hftd heaa^ 
only a few times before. I knew that he wished 
me to speak though he was speaking himself} so X 
went on. 

I recounted every circumstance to him ; grada* 
ally, as I proceeded, he dropped his hands npoii 
his breast, and fixed his dark eyes upon me with a 
gaze of such expression, as a despairing man wbote 
love of life is in proportion to his dread of judgment 
and eternity^— as such a man might be supposed 
to look on the reversal of his doom ; so Louis Sage 
looked at me, and drank in my history. And when 
I said that I did not believe that she had lost her 
morals, and that I judged from the horror she had 
expressed at the thought of such a lodgilig-house as 
I had seen, then he exclaimed, *' Ah, Jordan, the 
blessings of a breaking heart be on you for that 
word ; because," often have I pondered upon the 
words that then followed, *^ because, with us Ca- 
tholics, while we preserve morals we keep faith ; 
those who leave the faith have, a& a general rule, 
left their morals first. But ah, " he said^ she must 
have been in sore straits — my child, my dear 
child — ^Annette, my beloved Annette I What did 
she say thinking of that place ? Not yet — not yet ! 
Ah Holy Mother 1 and stUX^ and siill may she be 
saying not yet I no, surely never, Annette, my be- 
loved Annette, we are near each oth^r, we cannot 
be far apart; surely we shall meet soon; God 
guide your wandering steps, my child, to the breast 
that has never ceased to yearn for you ! 

" Alas ! Louis," I said, " how terribly you make 
me reproach myself; why did I not bring hor back 
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with me that night ; thank God I tried to find her 
again ; but yon make me tremble, Louis, you are 
so full of hope; it must have been near three 
months since I saw your niece; if, indeed, I did see 
Annette. 

" I have wandered after her for three years," he 
said. He smiled upon me, and when he looked up 
I saw that his strong suffering had wrung tears 
from his eyes. He smiled and said, ^' describe her 
Jordan.** " She is rather tall ; sunburnt." " She 
used to be fair, wonderfully fair ; her mother was a 
Grerman." ^' She had chestnut hair, pulled straight 
back from her forehead ; it would have curled if it 
had been let to go loose ; I remarked how wavy it 
was. And she had large, soft, very soft, dark eyes, 
and a small mouth, and beautiful teeth, long-shaped 
and pearly." " Yes, yes, that is Annette," replied 
Louis more quietly than he had spoken before. 
** Something must be done immediately — this very 
night. I am going to Helstead, Jordan." 

And Louis went away, but not without promis- 
ing that I should see or hear from him soon. My 
wife and I talked of it ; and in our prayers remem- 
bered Louis and his niece. In the next week's 
newspaper I saw the following, first in French and 
then in English. " If Annette, who met a re- 
*^ spectable gentleman leading a pony on the road 

^'from Helstead to on the 3rd of June in this 

"year, between 10 and 11 at night, will direct a 
*' letter saying where she may be found to Louis 
" Sage or to Albert Grainger, post-office, New- 
" ton, she will hear of something to her advantage." 

" And who can Albert Grainger be ? " said my 
wife. 

^^Her husband, I fancy," aaoA. \% ^•^v^'s^ "Visss^.^ 
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has mentioned his name to induce her to decide on 
writing, should her reduced state make her shrink 
from her own relations." And my supposition was 
true. 

And here I may say that though this adyertise- 
ment appeared more than once, that it was not an- 
swered ; and yet I felt that Annette was probably 
not far off; for Louis had traced her to the neigh* 
bourhood of Newton, or thought that he had traced 
her ; and I was inclined to depend upon him, be<t 
cause he really had traced her that night to Hel* 
stead, though, as he had sought her only in the 
town, he had not found her. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

JOY AFTER 80BR0W. 

As you may suppose, I went to Mr. Temple at 
Knigbtley as soon as I possibly could. I was ad- 
mitted, and treated as usual with the utmost kindness* 

" I am glad to see you are so well, Jordan." 

" Thank you, Mr. Temple. I am pretty nearly 
right again. Are you at Idsure, sir, just now ?" 

" Oh yes, Jordan," he said so cheerfully, " stay 
as long as you like. What have you got to talk 
about ?" 

'^ About the things stated on this paper, sir.'' 
And I handed Mr. James' m^norandum to him. He 
read it. I saw his countenance change, and he 
suppressed a sigh as he folded it up again. ** You 
talked a good deal about religious things I suppose?" 
he said. 

*^ You know, sir, that the subject interests me. 
And conversation did arise ; nay more, I sought it." 
Then I told him about Jane being a Catholic, and 
how I had learned to follow at Mass. 

*^ Well," he said, after listening with evident in- 
terest to all I said ; ^' the contents of this paper are 
not new to me." 

" You never told me of such a belief on the part 
of the fathers, sir," said I. 

" No, I did not ; I thought it might confuse you. 
And I do not hold the doctrine as Roman Catho- 
lics hold it." 

" To me it does not beat Vwo VivV.er^'t^v^^'sw^'^ 

j 
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said I. ** Then you must believe in the infidlibilitj 
of the Catholic Church." 

'* Well, sir," said I, *' God has always had some 
way of speaking to people. Of course a Chorch 
which is a divine institution must speak God's wilL 
If God gave the Church, and preserves the Church, 
of course it is for His own ends. There imut then 
be an infallibility in it. It would cease to do its mas- 
ter's work if it did not teach right ; and being a 
divine thing it must teach right. Yon know, sir^ 
that I am no scholar in these things : I try to tell 
you what I feel by my common sense. If I believe 
you when you tell me that the Church is of God, 
then I know that it must always teach what is rigbt. 
Of course I can see that there may arise mistaken 
men in her, and even bad men ; but then, still, the 
teaching of the Church must be right, and in her 
sacred power she will put away those persons who 
may be introducing what is wrong. I am sure, sir, 
that such must be the case." Mr. Temple got up 
and walked up and down the room. " You don't 
see the Church of England use that power," he 
said, "because" — he hesitated, "because, Mr. Tem- 
ple," said I, " because, my dear sir, my good friend, 
dear Mr. Temple, I must say it — because she is the 
creature of the State. And is no Church at all. 
I cannot pretend to belong to her any longer !" 

" Nay, nay, Jordan," he said with a trembling 
voice and taking my hands affectionately in his 
own, " you are excited ; you are not sufficiently 
instructed in her merits." " I am instructed in 
her eZ^merits, sir. She is a mere sham. She can't 
provide even that the people shall be taught one 
doctrine. In this very church I have heard three 
different doctrines preached in six months by clergy- 
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men, all approved of by the bishop. She does not 
know what doctrines are right and what are wrong. 
Her bishops are not of one mind. Her archbishops 
hold doctrines called heretical by many clergymen, 
and taught by you to be heresy. Does this look 
like a divine institution ? Can you believe that 
God is with such a state of things as this ? There 
is no one doctrine that is taught by all clergy at 
this moment in your Church, Mr. Temple. Every- 
thing is in dispute ; you are not agreed on any one 
single thing. Do you <5all that unity? Do you 
think that the Lord Jesus is at the head of a spiritual 
Babel? To me such a thought is a blasphemy." 
Then seeing that he was troubled I stopped, and 
begged him to forgive my energy. 

" Of course it pains me," he said, " but I wish 
you to say all that is in your mind. I don't mis- 
understand your energy ; go on if you like." 

"Then, sir," said I, "a little more, with your 
leave, shall be said* I leave you, sir, because you 
have no fixed teaching, and that proves you, of 
itself, to be no Church. But, sir, I believe that 
what you call the Church of England is the enemy 
of religion in this country. She is a thing in sub- 
stance made up of Lntheranism and Calvinism ; of 
those very things, Mr. Temple, from which you 
yourself shrink with horror. You throw over her 
a veil inscribed with a few Catholic words; and 
you say Ix^ld these things — ^they are her titles ; 
she comes from God. But the people wont have 
their Protestant idol dressed up in your disguise. 
They appeal to the Reformation, and cry "no 
popery I" You have the best intentions, Mr. Tem- 
ple, and you see the people's wants ; but such, thisx^ 
as you can give are, after «SV, tvoth-w^, ^sA ^^^-^ 
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them yon wont be able to ^ve mnch longer. The 
bishop who dislikes the croaa on the altar, and telh 
yon to take it down'' — 

Mr. Temple would not let me go on. " Spetk 
not evil of dignities,'' he said. '^ But consider yoor 
ways, Jordan. Don't fly to Borne in a hunj." 

<<If she is a sister Church why not?"! aaid, 
smiling. 

*' Because the Church of Engknd is the Church 
of your baptism," he answered. 

'* Baptism I" I said. '' What can the Church of 
England say about baptLun. Her clergy preach 
different doctrines about it, and she lets them do so s 
baptism is an open question with her now." 

<' I believe in one baptism for the remission o£ 
sins," said Mr. Temple solemnly, quoting from the 
Creed. 

" You do, sir," I said, " but your neighbour, Mr. 
Simeon, does not. And the Church of England 
allows and approves of you both. You can no 
longer say that the Church of England holds the 
Creed. And the communion of saints is another 
open question ; you are not agreed among your- 
Holvcs what it means. And you still call ^is a 
Church holding and teaching God's truth. It ia 
asserting an abused contradiction. How can you 
refer those words Catholic and Apostolic to the 
Church of England, when the Creed is a thing in 
dispute, and the term ' Catholic Church' is supposed 
by multitudes of your own people to include all 
persons of every sect and denomination who believe 
in the Lutheran doctrine of faith without works ?" 

There followed a long pause. 

" And so you will leave Knightley," said Mr. 
Temple at last, in a soft, sad way. It burst upon 
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me as a new idea. " Leave Knighdey ? Oh no, 
sir ! I hare no intention of that sort." 

'^ Have yon spoken to Sir Boston ?" be said. 

^* No, sir ; I determined to speak to you first" 

** I am very sorry for you, Mr, Jordan ; but I 
had better prepare you for a disappointment. Sir 
Boston wont keep you ; I know he wont ; you'll 
lose your situation ; I am sure of what I say ; Sir 
Boston can't keep you ; you should think of this." 

I did think of it. It fell like a lump of ioe upon 
my heart ; and thence it seemed as if the life-blood, 
chilledt hough it was, rushed with ten-fold speed 
through my veins. I took my leave ; I dared not 
stay any longer lest I should betray my agitation. 
I had said often that I was but ^' a working man," 
now I feU it ; I walked home ; my thoughts re- 
mained fixed upon the same fearful idea. Would 
Sir Boston Knightley turn me off? and if he turned 
me off for becoming a Catholic, would any one else 
take me ? Certaiply I had money — ^the two hun- 
dred pounds left to me by Mr. Benson. We bad 
always intended to leave that equally among the 
ehil^n ; but if trouble arose, I must, of course, do 
something else with it. Still that sum was not 
much — it was but a year's wages. I hoped, I 
prayed, that Sir Boston might not dismiss me. 
There were not six places in England to be com- 
pared to Sir Boston's. It was folly to expect to 
get such another. And then came the thoughts of 
my wife and children ; my wife, who did not yet 
know of my change of religious feeling ; my chil- 
dren, who were bringing up so difierently^from the 
children of working men in general. If this change 
had come upon my mind only one year later, then 
Emma, probably, would have been engaged as a^ 
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governess, and my dear boy Edward would have 
been at college. There came a temptation over 
me that I should pot off becoming a Catholic tOl 
these children were settled in life ; but mjgoardian 
angel surely stood my friend. As the thonght rose 
in my heart, the words ^^ (M thee h^ind me, Satan^ 
were formed upon my lipe ; I walked on quickly. 
I will tell Sir Boston to-morrow, I said to myself 
Accordingly, the next morning, I went early to the 
Manor House, and asked to see Sir Boston. I was 
shown into the room where he generally received 
people ; the room of which I have spoken before, 
joining that in which Lady Fanny's last days had 
been spent. 

" Well, Jordan,'' he said ; " well, my friend !** 
He was sitting drinking his coffee, for he was an 
early man, and he pointed to a chair that I might 
sit down ; but I did not sit down. His cheeHid 
voice was ringing in my ears ; his affectionate 
words ; he had called me friend ; yes, and I knew 
in my heart that I was his friend^ and that, great 
and powerful as he was, courted and feared as he 
was, high in this world as he stood, he had no tr%wr 
friend than I was. I loved him well. Oh, I loved the 
good master, the long-honoured man, the admired 
gentleman, the powerful baronet, dearly, at that 
moment. All the events of my long years of happy 
service seemed to rise to my remembrance; and 
like a slowly-unwinding picture, I saw event after 
event pass by ; the events of years, during which we 
had never misunderstood or deceived each other. 
Could such a master part with such a servant? and 
how could a servant who had so long lived in the 
luxury of love and indulgence, bear to be sent away? 
" No I" thought I, " we shall not part. Sir Bos- 
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ton,** I began, " I am going to become a Roman 
Catholic.** 

He threw himself back in his chair like one quite 
overcome with surprise, and looked at me. 

" I hope, sir,** I went on, " that it will make no 
difference between you and me. If I have so far 
served you well, I hope that I may even serve you 
better in future.** 

'* It is a sudden frenzy, Jordan« You think you 
must do this because they were civil to you wheu 
you broke your leg.** 

" No, Sir Boston, it is not sudden. I have been 
two years seeking a Church — seeking religion I 
may say. Mr. Temple can tell you so, sir ; and it 
is not kindness that has converted me ; I need not 
have gone beyond Knightley for kindness, sir." 

" One after another — one after another,** said Sir 
Boston musingly. I did not understand what he 
meant. I thought it wise to retreat if I could, so. 
I said, " I hope that you will not take anything that 
I have said amiss. May I go, Sir Boston ?** 

" No, James, no ! You don*t understand ; you 
don't know. Indeed I have a great attachment for 
you, James, but you must go. I mean that I must 
part with you ; don*t hurry ; get another place as soon 
as you can ; but there is no alternative — you must go*' 

1 felt as if my feet were becoming rooted to the 
place on which I stood. A moment before I had 
wished to leave the room ; now, though Sir Bostoa 
waved his hand to dismiss me, I could not move.^ 
There I stood ; I wished to intercede for myself, but 
no word could I utter. Again Sir Boston pointed 
to the door, and this time with a gesture of impa-^ 
tience^ and I tried to move, for go I knew tiva*."^ 
m U8t, So I turned round, an^ \\3kS\i xk^ "^^^"^ <3^^\s&^ 
and I said, " O God t tliis la a U\a^ VaSkfc^^^^^ - 
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^< Then why encounter it?" exclaimed Sir Bos- 
ton. *^ Stay in the Church of England, Jcvdsa i 
it's good enough for you." 

I turned round. ^* If yau^ sir, would FB*eoiiBider 
your judgment ? There are several depending vpon 
me ; it is my family that I think about" 

** Don't ask that of me !" he exclaimed in a losd 
yet sorrowful voice. *' It shall not be said of me 
that I could turn off my heir and keep my servant." 

I did not dare to ask whaj; he meant. I fell. 
thunderstruck at such strange words, for that fine, 
handsome youth, Sir Henry Masters, was his heir, 
and had he disinherited him ? 

^* Perhaps you have heard, Mr. Jordan, that there 
is a peerage at my service ?" 

" I have heard so, sir." 

" Well, I sent for my nephew to see what sort 
of a man he had grown up into, after the foreign 
education that my poor sister and his father had 
been foolish enough to give him, and as you know, 
he came, and I liked him. Liked him !" he exclaimed. 
'* It's wonderful how the youth wound himself round 
my heart during that visit ; and so I determined, in 
my own mind, to take the peerage and adopt Henry 
as my heir. He has become a Catholic, and I east 
him off. Can you plead for yourself now^ Mr. 
Jordan ?" 

'^ Yes, Sir Boston," I said, ** now 1 can plead, and 
boldly. Take both back to your patronage ; I can 
only come back again through him; take both 
back; bless both. Sir Boston. Be happy in Sir 
Henry's gratitude, sir, and let me be happy in con- 
tinuing in your service." 

" Jordan, I did relent," said Sir Boston ; " I even 
Hm>^ to Henry and bid him cqid!^ lo m^ ^ot \.W\> L 
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had it in my heaH to make^him my heir still." He 
paused as if overcome by emotion. 

" And he will come, surely,** said L 

'^ He wrote me a handsome letter. He said he 
would come to see me ; but that as I had mentioned 
the subject of heirship, he thought he had best tell 
me that his heart was directed towards the Church ; 
in fact, that he was going to be a priest, and that I 
had better look to see my honours descend through 
fiome one else. And so, sir,'* continued Sir Boston, 
^* I wrote him an angry letter, for I felt angry, and 
I think that I had a right to feel so ; and I said that 
he might stay where he was — ^that I never wished 
to see him again ! The world knows this, sir,'* he 
said proudly.** ^* I think that it fixes your fate, Mcw 
Jordan — ^you may go, sir.** 

Sir Boston rose. He stood the perfect picture of 
lofty pride ; and I did as I was bid ; I went away. 
Still I had never told my wife. She saw, I was 
sure, that there was something on my mind. We had 
never had prayers night or morning since we came 
back from Newton ; and yet, though I longed to 
talk to her, I could not. But now I had to tell her 
of my dismissal — ^I must tell her now ; and yet ano- 
ther, and another day passed on, and I had never 
had courage to speak. Then came Sunday. 

Now, thought I, I shall be obliged to tell my wife, 
because I musi give some reason for staying at home 
from church. But once more the occasion passed 
by. " My dear James," said my wife, very early 
on Sunday morning, '^ Jane has borrowed the stew- 
ard's gig, and his boy drives* I wish to go to 
Newton, just to take something to the nuns for a 
little remembrance. I have put up half-a-dozen i^otA 
ofjam^ Have you any o\]jec\ivoii \ic> xb^ ^vsva.^^^:^ 
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Jane ; the boy is so small, we can go three in the 

gig ?" 

" No objection at all, my dear ; go by all means,'* 

I said. I felt so glad to be alone. 

Then came Monday, and I went to work. X 
came back to dinner ; I was silent and dejected ; I 
felt that my wife observed it and tried to rouse me ; 
that only added to my trouble. I set again to work 
in the afternoon ; I saw Villars in the conservatory. 
" I will oblige myself to tell Emma," I said within 
myself. So turning to Villars, I said, " You need 
not talk of the thing publicly, but I am going to 
leave Sir Boston." The man was, of course, sur- 
prised. I told him why I was going to leave ; that 
seemed to surprise him more ; but now the thing 
had found words, and I felt bolder : so on entering 
my house, and going into the parlour, and seeing 
Emma alone and knitting very industriously, I sat 
down by her side, and watched her for a moment 
in silence. I saw a tear drop from her downcast 
eye on her knitting needles. " Dearest wife,*' said 
I, "is it possible that you can have heard the 
news?" She looked into my face with such a 
frightened gaze, and the tears were streaming down 
her cheek. I said, " I know that your love for me 
is such, that you will make the best of it. Sir Bos- 
ton has turned me off." "Lord, have mercy!" 
sobbed forth my wife, and dropped her head upon 
my breast in a passion of emotion. But I was brave, 
and put up a silent prayer for continued strength. 
"Emma," I said, lifting her up and kissing her, 
"you must be courageous; I am sorry to bring 
this trial upon you." " You, James," she said. 
" Oh, you don't bring it ; but how could Sir Bos- 
ton know?*' "I told him myself." " X^w, J^nioa. 
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Oh, what do we mean ?" I smiled at such a be- 
wildered enquiry. ^' / mean,** I said, " that I hope 
to become a Catholic without delaj, and that hav- 
ing told Sir Boston, he has in consequence turned 
me off; and as / know that there is no hope of my 
being taken on there, and as I also know that a great 
reverse of fortune must be in store for us, I want my 
Qwn dear wife to recollect her love for her hus- 
band, and be as courageous and cheerful in meeting 
this loss of position and income as she possibly can.' ^ 

My wife's eyes grew brighter and brighter each 
word I spoke. Her lips parted with a sweet smile ; 
she looked' at me with the most earnest fondness; 
and, when I stopped, she clasped her hands and 
looked up to heaven and said, ** God of love and 
mercy be for ever praised. James, I was received 
into the Church myself yesterday ; I have been 
wretched all day, tormenting myself about how I 
should tell you." 

In spite of all our anticipations we were that day 
happy — ^most happy. Husband and wife were not 
separated. Come what might, we should bear it 
together. Together we had found the pearl of 
great price, together we would watch and keep 
the treasure in .our souls. I was a happy man 
again. My wife was a Catholic, and I felt that I 
could not care for any earthly trouble ; so, early 
next morning, I left my bed, and before other peo- 
ple were stirring, I was on the way to Newton ; 
there was prayer and thanksgiving in my heart, 
and on my lips some words I had learnt out of one 
of Jane's books. "Lord, I come ! Here I cast my- 
self at Thy feet : consider not in what manner, at 
what time, or how late ; consider only that I comel" 

That night I returned, and iVi-aX \i\^pX^^^^\s^ 
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J$ne, ^We m^j have family prayers altogetfaar 
n0m/' Jane had been erying, moreor le8% aUday ; 
bot they were tears of joy, and were ready at may 
moment to pass off inta u laogh. WhenI said this 
about prayers she ran off, aiMl in another minute 
had returned with a cnieifix, which she pkeedon a 
siie-table, and my wife and she, and the two little 
ffif]% knelt down, leaving me a phiee in themiddkii 
moiRg the holy symboL Then, for the first time» 
I read aloud the night prayers from the '^Garten oT 
tiie Soul'' — and when I said, ^ Visiti we beseech 
lliee, O Lord, this house and family, and drive far 
from it all snares of the enemy; letthyhcdyaiigflla 
dwell herein, who may keep us in peeoe,^ and lel- 
thy blessing be* always upon us. Through e«r Lord 
Jesus Christ,'' I knew that that i^ayer woaM be Ad- 
filled; I felt that its fatfilment had already begun. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

FIRST TBIAI<S. 

O9 ocmrse I wi*ote to 1117 deat children Emma and 
Edward, and told them what their mother and I 
had done. I fdso said that we intended to bring 
up- their little sisters in the Catholic faith, but that, 
as I considered them old enough to judge for them- 
selves, the)^ would not be troubled with contro- 
versjr, or find the smallest difference in their happi- 
ness at home. 

I received from them such good and dutiful letters 
as I expected. I also told them that at some, 
perhaps not distant, date I should leave Sir Boston 
Knightley's service. This announcement they evi- 
deniiy most heartily regretted. The reader knows 
that Sir Boston had told me to take my time in 
seeking for another place. This I soon felt to be 
a very great charity. 

I inquired for a situation wherever I felt it to 
be the least likely that I should get one. I wrote 
letters to everybody at all likely to be able to assist 
me ; I advertised in the London papers ; I could 
not hear of anything likely to suit me ; as letter 
after letter came, full of disappointment I felt a 
coldness creeping about my heart. Now and then 
there rose a faint hope that time would reconcile 
Sir Boston Knightley, and that I should continue 
in my place. But no ; there came a certain Satur- 
day. ** Jordan," said Sir Boston, " during the short 
time that you probably Ta«ve \.(i ^Xa:^ V-nSol \aR. 
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will pay your wages weekly ; we shall have less to 
settle when the time comes/' He paid me, there 
and then, up to that day, and said '' I hope you will 
soon hear of some place suited to you ; you know 
how honestly I can recommend you." Then I 
knew that there was no hope of staying at Kmght^ 
ley. Indeed Sir Boston seemed to lose his taste 
for floriculture. He seldom came into the green- 
houses ; and when I gave him specimens of the 
choicest flowers, he would carry them about as he 
walked, languidly in the grounds, and often, laying 
them down, would entirely forget them ; his in- 
terest in his old pursuit seemed dying away. Most 
truly I saw that he would not want me Qiuch longer, 
and that it would be a sort of robbery to stay. 

I had been talking over these afi^irs with my 
wife one morning, and we had both been acknow- 
ledging that our worldly prospects were somewhat 
dark, when the post-man came to the door. He 
gave me a letter 5 it was from the lady in whose 
school Emma was a teacher, and was as follows : 

" Sir — I hear from your daughter of the ill-ad- 
vised and unhappy step that you have taken in 
leaving the purest Church in the world for that of 
Romish corruption. Under such circumstances I 
cannot permit your daughter to remain any longer, 
not even a day, in my seminary as a teacher. You 
must be aware that to keep her in such a responsi- 
ble position might tend to injure me in the opinion 
of those whose confidence I have now the honour of 
possessing." 

" I think my dear," said I to my wife on read- 
ing this, " that Emma may come to Helstead by 
the coach. Jane should go to meet her." My 
wii'e agreed, and Jane went ; and, by twelve o'clock, 
m^ dear Emma was beneatli Vxer ^^iWi^i^^ tqqI. 
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. This was a heavy blow^ but Emma was in good 
spirits, and we would not impart our fears to her ; 
so we disguised our feelings as well as we could. 
I now advertised for her. '^ A young lady, lately 
a teacher in a school of respectability, wishes for 
a situation in a gentleman's family, in which the 
children are not above fourteen years of age. A 
low salary would be accepted." There came many 

answers. But when the reference to Mrs. , 

the school-mistress, was given, there was always 
one result. Her father and mother being Catholics, 
it was impossible for them to take her into their 
family. 

So we had taken from our child her means of 
livelihood I Sorely it troubled our hearts ; heavily 
fell the thought upon us that we must soon leave that 
pretty home, and that I must soon support my family 
by the sweat of my brow in some other service 
than Sir Boston's. But where f — and how f He who 
has felt the weight of unanswered questional when on 
those questions depend the life of his body and of 
the bodiesiof all belonging to him, will know what 
a terrible sound was the ceaseless echoing of those 
words in my, and my wife's, heart. Still #we bore 
up; and Jane was as a councillor at that time, 
and helped us bravely. 

Bright eyes, and cheerful faces, and voices of 
gay tones, and trusting and steadfast hearts we 
would keep up, and my child Emma she never sor- 
rowed or, I am sure, in her heart reproached us. 

Another event quickly followed — ^it was evening, 
the fire was beginning to be agreeable, for winter 
was coming — the door burst open, and in rushed 
Edward. His clothes were in disorder, his shoes 
covered with mud, his face ali^^mvck^ V\>Ja.\sNs» ^^- 
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tMi tAer^nMj and Mi whole uppetannce lieoriiig 
the mftrks dt exoitenieiity fatigue, and distress. I 
am sure that ovct faces blanched beforie the high- 
oolonred cheek add glaring eye of the fevered wiy. 

My heart told me the truth, and I could dot 
more, I seemed sensibly to feel the strength of mf 
body departing from me. But my wife rose upj 
aftd went to hun^^ot quickly and in haste, but with 
a woman's quiet courage. ** Edwatd, taj son I** she 
said, and leaned his head against her arm, and 
pressed her white cold Hps upon his hot burning 
brow. 

The boy turned his face, and hid it against her 
bfOMlt, 'Tadier,'' he said, for he spoke to tm^ ^^fa- 
th«r, I c^uld not bear it any longer; I have run 
airay.* 

I now could stand, so I got up and moved to-> 
wards him ; but the boy never moved from the re- 
fuge he had found, and pressed closer and closer to 
his mother's breast. 

^'What had you to bear, Edward?*' asked his 
mother. • 

**' What they said-— what they did — oh mother I — 
about Catholics, you don't know what it is ; I was 
not a gentleman, you know, or rich, for any one to 
take my part ; / could not bear it." 

Again his mother's lips touched his forehead but 
she did not answer him. 

I stood before them. Before my mind rose the 
fact of the boy's prospects in life being utterly de- 
skt>yed ; thoughts of what we could do for 1dm — 
of what he mi^t do lor himself— of what would be* 
come of him, chased each other through my mind 
and then left it vacant ; there was no hope to fall 
/bacA upon; all was bUglht, rmn, d^obiHotL^ and 
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when I spoke, I could not help saying what I did, 
the thought that was uppennost would be spoken ; 
** You have rained jourself, you have turned away 
from the only prospect of prosperity that this world 
has fbr you," and yet I said not these words re- 
proachfully ; I did not speak in anger, for indeed 1 
felt no anger; only the truth was upon me so pow- 
erfully that it was not to be resteained ; I spoke 
fks one under an obligation to utter that which his 
heart knew to be the case, and having said it I 
paused. 

Once more his mother's kiss fell like a blessing 
mi the boy's brow, and then through his frame 
there ran a shudder, as if some picture had been 
brought to his view too terrible to look upon ; and 
then there came a sob which so fOled his breast, 
and rose so chokingly into his throat, that he was 
obliged to raise his head from his mother's arm and 
gasp as if fbr life ; his eyes were shut, but I saw that 
the woe within was written in strong lines upon 
his face. 

"Edward, do you blame us? do you bear an- 
ger or iU-wiU against us ? I know that this has 
come upon yon for our sakes ?" 

"Oh don't father — ^no, no ;" and then came another 
sob, a sob that convulsed his whole frame, and poured 
forth from his lips in a cry of agony, a cry that no 
human strength could restrain, and the boy turned 
towards me, and stretched out his arms as if for 
help, and I strained him to my heart. But as I 
held him he grew stiff in my grasp, and I carried 
the senseless form into another room, and laid it 
down and watched it in the still intensity of a fa- 
ther's fear, for I thought that the boy was dead. 

Neither of those children \>\wcd&^ ^^vt ^^ws5sc*®.. 
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That was a true comfort to us. Knowing Aot, we 
again girded up oar minds to bear anything^-everj- 
thing ; we would hold together ; we should jet do 
welL 

It was a few days after this that I met Martin 
Smith at the garden gate. He met my greeting 
with a face on which appeared such a mingled ex- 
pression of contempt and bitterness as almost made 
me start; yet he grasped my hand with kindly 
strength ; and when he spoke he seemed to make 
an effort to throw off the feelings that his coun- 
tenance had betrayed. 

" So they are both come back," he said, after a 
minute's talk of other things, '^both back — one sent 
and the other driven, eh ?" I nodded my head in 
answer. His face resumed its expression of bitter 
contempt, and he said, " what did you use to call 
them? eh, master? sister churches, eh? ah, sisters 
sisters /*' and then he laughed; he laughed and 
turned away. Anything more speaking than that 
laugh never was heard. He knew that whatever 
' the few of the Anglo- Catholic Romanizers might 
feel, that the mass of those persons calling them- 
selves by the name of the Church of England 
liated the Church of Rome, hated the thought of 
the See of St. Peter, hated to hear of any turning 
towards It. He knew that the great enemy of the 
,^^ ^* li ''J'''.^^^^^^ was that spurious thing call- 
uF^TI^ ^IcV^^ ^^^^^ o^ tl^at which it hated in 
nwol ^ '^'^^ Churches,'' he said and he turned 
Z^LL^ ^^^'"^ *^a* laugh quite terrible in its 
TwTd W'^'^fu • """^ *^<^"g^ I almost shuddered as 

found an oVo^^n.y heart '' ' ''"' "^ """"^ "^^^ 
I>ays and weeks passed on. It was the end of 
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November, and no better prospects had dawned 
upon me. One thing, and that an important thing, 
had happened. Young John Yeoman had proposed 
marriage to Emma, and had been accepted. I had 
promised to give her fifty pounds out of her grand- 
father's monej the day she was married, and all 
parties were contented. 

Jane had often pressed upon me and my wife 
that we should have Sarah and Anna received into 
the Church. We had no unwillingness, certainly ; 
but we were so occupied with our worldly affairs, 
^hat we never seemed to have time to do this thing; 
which was certainly wrong, for Sarah . was* now 
turned ten years old, and Anna more than nine. 
Again and again Jane spoke of it, and again and 
again my wife and I answered that we would think 
of it soon ; when we had obtained some further in- 
siglit into our own affairs — when Edward was some- 
how provided for — when Emma was married ; and 
80 things went on, and I was at times very miserable 
about my black future, and very sad about my son : 
altogether suffering too much in my mind to rejoice 
as I might have done about my daughter's settlement 
in life ; and being so anxious in my heart, as to turn 
away quite with an internal sense of sickening when 
Mrs. Yeoman's merry voice was busy about the 
little wedding preparations, and feeling that Em- 
msk's cheerful accents in answer grated discordantly 
upon my ear. 

Thus I used to feel so oppressed and overcome, 
that when Jane spoke of the little girls I felt no 
interest in her words. She said she had taught 
them their prayers, and how to examine their con- 
sciences at night, and I thanked her languidly ; 
and one day when really affecl^^ \5^ >ijKi<fe\ass^^^ 
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of mj ftDKiaij, she said, ^ db, auwier, jum should 
tak« ;^ourself to praTer, yoa riwald ask the nmis 
to mako a noTena for 70a ; oh joa ahonld take 
tboffo dear children to be received ; yon should htf 
your troubles before our Meifed "Ladj^** I mter-> 
rupted her with saying ^^not now, not now, Jane, 
bv-and-by, when we are a little out of this trouble." 
she turned away 1 I saw that tears were in her 
eves I she was saying something about a Holy 
Clommunion 1 but I felt out of spirits and only said 
again *< by-and-by, by-and-by/' and hurried away. 
1 mention this particularly because of what followed 
soon after. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

TUS HOUR OF FEAB. 

I HAYB said before that a small river dashed down 
a ravine between the hills at the back of our house, 
and there formed a cataract of great natural beauty ) 
the climbing walk among the rocks and short oaks 
bj the side of the dashing stream was full thre^ 
quarters of a mile long. Then, when this torrent 
reached the plain it joined the |4acid river that 
flowed among the green meadows in our front. 

Occasionallj, in winter, the low* land before us 
had been overflowed by the river, because of tte 
increase of water in the small moor-streams that, 
some miles above, flowed into it. Twice, in the 
last ten jears^ I had seen the bridge carried 
away ; but the last time it had been rebuilt, it had 
been raised to a height which made another such 
accident next to impossible. At the time, how- 
ever, of which I am speaking, we had had some 
very heavy rain for several days following, and the 
river swdled in a sudden and remarkable way. 
£mma and her brother had been spending a week 
with Mr. and Mrs. Yeoman, and we expected them 
back that ef ening ; but as my wife saw the waters 
rising she said that they would not return that 
night, that they would be afraid to pass the bridge ; 
and this was my 0¥m opinion also. 

The water continued to rise. It flowed over the 
bridge so that foot-passengers could not cross it, 
and the whole of the mesAo^^ ^%J^ \qs^c&&s&^s;^« 
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l\\y\^;f mA h\g)t^^' mnd with exiraordmirT rspfalitj. 
Ui^/wAtfrr TfAh till the garden wu fillinz. and Jane 
wifcfi l/^^^k^ of alarm came to m savins that we 
fthouH ^ijn:ly have the water into the home. All 
i\u\ low- land before na was now one huge angry- 
l/i//kirijr lak«;, rjf which the water was flowing rapidly 
down in n fK>werful stream, and it was evident to 
our rornrnon sense, that all the flat land between 
IJH and the deep channel, when the tide flowed up 
tiHM'.iiriK the river must be under water. I now felt 
Ihiit. •liUKi's fuars would come to pass. When the 
tiilf^ Howml it would meet the down-flowing water 
niid Nt<ini it hiusk. Then I knew that it would 
Y\m Nfwnriil f(M)t, and that it would come through 
Mm luiUHo. Ho wn all set to work to get our fur- 
nil uro and ('ar))ntH removed up stairs. While do- 
\\\\\ {\\\H \\\\\n\ oaiuo a noise, and we all paused in our 
work, for wo folt that it was a sound that betokened 
hiiriii. It was loud an thunder, but more resembled 
tlio niHhinjx of a mighty wind. It did not cease, 
\\\\\ ooutinuod 8tiU, still ^oing on, and rather get- 
ting. UmuKm' and lioavior in its sound. We looked 
tioio ono to tlio otlior ; wo askod what is it ? We felt 
tU;)t s^Moo iui);hty oalamity was cWing in upon us ; 
wo t\'U \\u\\ niiiirsk stri'u^th was but as nothing 
Is i\UN» \\w u:miolos^ jvwor which made us tremble 
o\ou \\\ us sound. Suv^h thv^usfhts were not a mo- 
ou'ot \u ^vi«u\j: thrvHiif^i our minds. "The cata- 
Kwv ■" I \'vw\U Aud I rus';u\l tv^ the staircase window 
\\^ Us^k OMS Ai iho Iv^c'k et the hou$e. Jiis: as I 
iv.*n'*un\ h, I *A» I ho t'ovvv ot' the Nici coun knvvked 

« « » » ■ * . 

■ .1 J ». ' ■/ ■ I •■ vk'*".**^'^ ■ ■** ■ ■■^ :♦ * 
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There was a cry ftom the stair-case. I rashed 
back. '^Are we all here?" Yes; Jane and her 
mistress held each a weeping child, and as jet we 
were all safe. 

I knew that some sudden increase of water mnst 
have caused this disaster, and I hoped that it would 
not continue long. Afterwards we found that it 
was occasioned by the giving way of some mill- 
dams a few miles off. Farmer Yeoman's dibns, not 
being able to sustain the press of water thus thrown 
upon them, also gave way, and so the waters of the 
cataract, already at an extraordinary and alarming 
height, became so suddenly increased as to place us 
in the danger I have described. 

In the back yard there was an instantaneous de- 
posit of earth, stone, gravel, and small limbs of 
trees ; but in a quarter of an hour's time we saw 
the danger beginning to subside. The children, 
losing their terror, amused themselves with watch- 
ing little islands of mud appearing, and with run- 
ning from the back to the front windows to watch 
the increase of the water where it was affected by 
the tide ; and my wife and Jane began again to 
busy themselves in putting the removed furniture 
into something like order, up stairs. 

I cannot recollect how long a time passed in this 
way. I can-only recall the fact, that my wife, little 
Anna, and myself were alone in one of the newly- 
arranged rooms, and that I had a book in my hand, 
when I thought that I heard a sound as of a man 
calling at a distance. The sound came from the 
hill behind, so I went into a back room to look out. 
I observed then, that the court and yard were one 
mass of water and mud, and broken branches, but 
that a pretty strong currenl ot \c^\/et^^\\WiKvxs.^>>5s. 
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the farther side, and that when it met the obstmc- 
tion of the end of the house, it swayed aside with 
great force and swiftness, and so joined the united 
streams beyond. This I had just time to remark 
before I heard the voice again, and, looking where 
the parting trees showed the summit' of the steep 
hill side, I saw the figure of a man who was throw- 
ing about his arms, as if to attract attention, and 
from whom the loud shouts and hallooing came. I 
knew that he was in no danger himself, and I coald 
only conclude that he was holding some communis 
cation with persons to whom he could not, under 
existing circumstances, come nearer. I never 
imagined that he was trying to rouse my attention, 
or that his cries and gestures had anything to do 
with me. At last I perceived that his attitudes 
suddenly wore a despairing form ; he threw up his 
arms, and even seemed to spring upwards in the air 
in an agony of distress, and then he ran away, and 
I lost sight of him. A mosl^ uncomfortable impres- 
sion was left upon my mind, and I called for Jane, 
thinking that her quick wit might help me« 

I called, but I received no answer. I called 
again, again, louder, louder, till the house rung, till 
my wife joined her cries, till little Anna screamed 
out, " And Sarah is gone too I" and then we knew 
that they were lost ! 

All in front of the house was one vast, rapid- 
travelling sea of water, so high that no fence was 
to be seen ; only the upper railing of the bridge 
showed at once where the bridge was, and the depth 
of the grave below. All at the side of the house 
was the same, only that lofty elm, and oak, and 
cedar, rose up from the glittering plain, and for a 
short space turned the water aside^ only to increase 
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its strengtb, as it seemed, when the disturbed our* 
rent agMn united. No human being oould live in 
such a sea — ^its depth, its force— there was a wild, 
worrying strength in its rapidity. No, not any 
human being could live in such a sea, and my 
child, and my friend. Oh, Grodl where-— where 
were they ? 

There was not a sound upon the world around 
us. There was no more utter desolation- to be 
imagined upon earth. Every human being about 
us was imprisoned like ourselves; to move was 
death — to be still was agony. There was not a 
straw for hope to cling to. Yes ; there was the 
man whom I had seen upon the hill ; but he, alas I 
he had flung up his arms in despair, and crying, 
had 4ed away $ he had seen them carried off; no 
doubt he had seen them hurried away on the tear- 
ing, foaming tide, and what could / do ? Can I 
ever forget the hopelessness of that hour ? 

In a sort of madness I waded forth at the back 
of the house. A poor, impotent creature, strong 
only in grief, in horror, I might say in despair. I 
seized hold of a staff — ^it was a part of the wood 
that had supported the roof of the cow-shed, and I 
waded on. I looked around me ; there was nothing 
there to trace them by. I thought that I could get 
across to the wood, and up the craggy side to Far- 
mer Teoman's, and that there I might eross the 
cataract stream, and so get down through Knightley 
to the river side, and possibly gain some news of 
my lost ones. I thanked God that the tide was 
rising^ and that the rush of fresh water would so 
be kept back, at least I might get their bodies. 
But such thoughts, useless, profitless thoughts as 
they were, could not be carried o\xV 1 xtfs^ i^xw^s^ 
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that wkere, beyond the yard, a deep ditch bad se- 
parated OS from the wood, a rapid river was now 
running, so that our house stood on an island from 
which there was no escape ; I was a strong man; 
I was a courageous man; I could endure much 
and long continued fatigue, and I had experience 
of danger. Yet I saw that there was no escape, 
and that the poor consolation of seeking for those 
who could not be imagined to be aliye, was not to 
be obtained. 

I got back to the house; my wife had been 
watching me ; I had no voice to speak to her, 
but she understood it without words ; '* I know it, 
I know it," she said, ''where else could that stream 
come from which beats against the lower end of 
the house ? and look up the meadows, see, it is one 
vast lake, you cannot trace where the course of the 
river lies, but you can see where the waters divide 
their strength, and one current takes the line 
through the ditches to the foot of the cataract, and 
the other, avoiding the curving of the river, comes 
straight to the bridge." 

It was just as she had said ; I crossed to the front 
door ; I looked out ; the effect of the rising tide 
was plainly visible ; the waters were rising every 
moment; before the time of high water, the house 
would again be flooded, and deeply, and for a long 
time. Desolate, helpless prisoners ! therQ was not 
a sound without but that of rushing waters, and 
within only our own sad voices, as from time to 
time we spoke a few words, only a few gasping 
words which told of our misery and despair; would 
the hour ever come when we should know the 
truth ? that dreadful waiting, that forced inactivity. 
that Jiever-endiDg yearning after the imvK)S8ible to 
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be accomplished. Can I ever forget what suffer' 
ing it was to wait, wait, wait — to wait for the trnth. 

I stood still by the threshold ; I held fast by the 
door-poets ; the water washed round my feet and 
then round my ancles, but I could not move ; my 
eyes were fixed on the moving plain before me — 
on the rapidly-passing water — going like time, not 
to be arrested — never to return — where ? to the 
ocean — ^to eternity. Eternity? was my child f^ere? 
Still I gazed, looking down, looking along the 
course she must have gone, and knowing that she 
was out of sight, carried away — far, far away — and 
where f And now I prayed, whether with spoken 
words or not I do not know, but I prayed. 

** Father 1 because I have not brought her to ^ 
thee — ^because I have quenched the urgings of Grod 
the Holy Ghost to bring her to the Church — be- 
cause I have kept her from the knowledge of Jesus 
upon our altars; save her; let not the child be lost 
because the father returned thee evil for good. I 
know not her sins, neither their weight or their 
number, but I know that I have not brought her 
to the sacrament of purification, therefore, O God, 
save her from this death I Save her from this 
death I " 

Oh the energy with which I made that prayer — 
the absolute repentance with which I confessed my 
sin ! " Because I have done evil, save her from 
this death!" And so time passed, I know not 
how, but it seems to me that I was hours with that 
prayer in my heart and on my lips, " because / 
have done evil, save her from this death." 

And I was not contented with myself praying 
only. I called on others to help. " Holy Guar- 
dian Angel, to whom is given t\ife e,^T^ ^l tk^ <2w^^^ 
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now be strong, help— save her! Holy St. Peter, 
when you were ready to sink, walking on the wa- 
ter, Jesus stretched out his hand and you were 
saved, pray for her ! Eock of the Church, pray 
for her." ^ _ , 

I called upon all the host of Heaven, and he* 
sought their prayers for my child to be saved. 1 
cried in my trouble that Aknighty God could save 
her ; that there was nothing impossible to God, and 
that he surely would save her if they would pray 
with me. Yet I had kept the name of one advocate 
till the last, because it was so precious, nevertheless 
she had been in thought associated with the name 
of every other. And now I said, and this I know 
was said aloud, " Holy Mother, Mother I thou who 
hast known a parent's heart, thou who hast re- 
ceived the perfect love and duty of .a child ; Mq- 
ther / thou whose heart wast torn by an anguish 
greater than mine ; thou knowest our sorrows, thou 
knowest our wants ; pray, pray." My utterance 
was gone, my emotion could not be subdued, and 
now for the first time I knew that my wife w^as by 
my side ; she held forth her crucifix, and went on 
when my words ceased, yet leaning her head upon 
my shoulder and her tears falling on my breast ; 
" Holy Mother thou art comforted now," she whis- 
pered between her sobs, " comfort therefore us." 

O Solace of the weak, O Fortitude of the faint- 
hearted, O Refuge of sinners, pray for us ! Through 
thy groans and tears, through thy maternal com- 
passion, through thy powerful patronage deliver 

Us • 

wo^°*^ii^"®' ^^g^t^er, we uttered the prayers that 
we could remember as best suited to our necessity: 
and again I am oblige^L to ^^ xX^"8l\. V^^ \5«c.^ T^^v4d 
we knew not ; hours mwst \x\kN^ ^^.^'s.^^. 
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I know that we were resting on the lower steps 
of the stair- case, holding onr Uttle Anna between 
US, and still, as I may truly say, waiting upon God, 
when my ears caught a rippling sound like that of 
receding waters ; I ran to the door — it was so ; the 
pebbles on the walk were visible, and from that 
moment the water decreased. We watched it with 
a solemn feeling of awe. A patience had come 
upon our souls ; we felt that we really were in the 
hands of Almighty God ; we were ready to suffer 
anything he e^ould appoint ; in the midst of the 
fervour of our prayers we had learnt to say, " thy 
will be done I" 

It was about five o'clock in the evening when I 
was arming myself with a strong stake, and when, 
having embraced my wife and Anna, I was starting 
to get to Ejiightley to make some inquiry after our 
lost ones. 

I had left the house, and was just beyond the place 
where the garden fence had stood, and was making 
my way over the impediments that lay about, when 
a sound of many voices burst upon me. I stopped, 
startled ; they were addressed to me, calling on 
me to stop, or to make my way towards them ; 
" who is it?" I cried. "Me, father; Edward! and 
here is John Yeoman, and many more ; we got 
down as soon as we could ; but we can't get to the 
house ; what a good thing you came out and that 
we saw you, we have been longing to come, for, 
father, they are safe ! " 

" Safe ? what— who ? speak, Edward V 

'^ Jane and Sarah, father ; how you must have 
suffered ! they are at Oakhurst, at Martin Smith's ; 
make mother comfortable; everybody is there; 
Mrs. Yeoinan, and Emma, and tike Ik^Xi^'c ^ «sA ^^^sc^ 
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ftod I aie goiDg > Mid ihej wffl do very well, no 
«*! injaiy; youTl be aWe to get to them to- 
manow, father, Ws no use iMTing mother to-night, 
▼ou could not get to them imleoB 70a went all roond 
by Knigbtlej. 

« Who saved them, mnd haw f I cried, we were 
jitill 00 far distant I was oUiged to shoot. 

'' We hardlj know,*" answered John Teoman, 
only there was something about a tree, and Mar- 
tin Smith did some wonder ; I wanted to hear all 
about it» but Emma sent us c^to jou/* 

And then came good nights and tendw words 

from the boy to his mother, and rece^ng footsteps, 

and then I was in the house again ; I barred the 

door quickly ; I went up stairs ; I saw that lights 

were burning ; I entered the room ; my wife had 

heard all, she was on her knees and Anna in tear- 

flJl o<J8tacy knelt beside her. Before them on a ta- 

Wo was a statue of our Blessed Lady holding her 

divine hoii, and lights were burning there. Still 

ilio jiiothor hold the crucifix ; I do not think that 

tnrimghout our trouble she had ever let it go. 

I oiuinot toll of our joy. Reader, I must pass 
oii, 1 cannot tell you of our joy. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

MAKT CHANGES. 

Vebt early ihe next morning, and just as I was 
going to set off for Martin Smith's house, Edward 
arrived from farmer Teoman's, and two of the farm 
servants — a man and a woman — ^with him. They 
had been sent to help to dean our house and set it 
in order, and also to enable my wife to go with me 
to see Jane and our child. We were heartily 
thankful for this considerate kindness on the part 
of our good neighbours, and, after a few minutes 
delay, my wife and I set out on our walk. 

Murtin's old housekeeper let us in, and on mat- 
tresses and blankets on the floor of his lower room 
lay Jane and Sarah ; and with them was Emma, 
who had been there all night. 

Each of them wore a sad, languid, worn-out 
look ; but smiles rose at sight of us — smiles and 
tears too. It was a sight that wrung our hearts — 
but they were saved — ^thank God, they were saved ! 
The awe, the fear, the bitterness of death was past^ 
and it was impossible to look on them in their then 
state — ^weak, and in a measure suffering as that 
state was — and not feel that their deliverance had 
been great — that it was the Lord's doing, and won- 
derful in our eyes ! 

The history of their danger and their safety was 
soon told. The first was a child's tale of a floating 
rabbit-hutch, and the sight of struggling favourites 
dying in the water, and of Vio^ b^^*^ VtSa^^s^^^c^^ 
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them by reaching out a stick to help their efforts^ 
and of how she over-reached herself and fell in ;. 
and of how Jane dashed into the danger to get her 
out ; and of how together they gpt into the current 
and were washed away. The next part of the 
story was of the providence of Qod, and the good 
courage of man. It was Martin Smith, whom I 
had seen on the hill side ; he, as I suspected; had 
seen them washed away. He had rushed to their 
aid — ^but what aid could man give ? No earthly 
power could have helped those sufferers. Martin 
saw them washed down — ^wn the powerful rapid- 
pouring stream, from which no strengUi of man 
could deliver them. But it pleased Gcid 4hat their 
course should be arrested by^ a tree which the water 
had undermined, and which had fallen in its length 
across the stream. Against the bn^iohes-of liiis tree^ 
as the current was carrying them round what had 
been its highest summits, Jane thrust the- child 
with the hand which had never let her gOj and as 
the water swung her round she caught hold with 
the other hand herself. At this time Sarah was 
senseless, but Jane had never lost her recollection^ 
though they had been carried down at least half a 
mile. 

Wonderful to relate ! they had remained hours 
clinging to the tree. The multitude of branches 
formed a barrier against the water, and also the 
means of climbing to a comparatively safe position 
There Sarah recovered her senses, but her strength 
had received so great a shock that Jane never sup^ 
posed that her powers could sustain the trial of 
waiting for a long time in that perilous position. 
Yet to wait was Jane's only hope. She never 
thought either that any one liad Been >i)a«as ot ^J&»\ 
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if they had' been seen, that any one could save them 
beforo the sinking of the water. 

Andy will it be believed, that fearing for my 
diild's life, that woman, there, in a position of 
imminent danger, did all in her power to prepare 
her young soul for death? When Smith,, after 
hours of search, discovered where they were, and, 
with a courage and determination not to be des- 
cribed, got out to. them, cutting his way with an axe 
through the branches of the tree, he found Sarah, as 
he feaared, actually dying, and Jane, though able to 
speak, and still supporting the child, in a scarcely 
less fearful condition. First of all, binding the 
child to his shoulder and back with a rope, he got 
her safely to the bank ; and then going back again, 
he brought Jane there also. Smith carried Sarah 
to hLs cottage, but Jane contrived to walk there. 
But once within the house, the strength that had 
supported her gave way, add she had from that 
m(»nent been in a very alarming state of weakness. 

They told me that when my child first recovered 
ker consciousness, she still fancied herself among 
the branches of the fallen tree, and called on Jane 
to help her, <^Hold me — dont let me go, Jane! 
Jane ! say those prayers again, again ; I am sorry 
for every sin, I think of the Lord Jesus stretched 
upon the cross to save my souL If I were going 
to live any longer I would do nothing but serve 
Gk>d» I would have my friends among the saints 
and angels, and the Blessed Virgin I would take 
for my mother in heaven. I would never cease 
trying with all my might to live a holy life ; I 
would never, if possible, sin any more. Yes, yes ; 
I confess my sins ; I am very sorry to think that 
the love of the Lord Jesua &i1o\)\<3l ^n^xX^sk^^N^v^^sqw 
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for one moment out of my memory. Oh Jane ! I 
feel the waters coming. I am going now, Jane ! 
you cant hold me — ^I feel going — Lord Jesus re- 
ceive my soul 1" All this was repeated to me by 
Emma, and even after I saw the child, she would 
talk in the same way in her sleep, and then start 
up, and when she saw her mother watching by her 
bed-side, she would fling herself against her breast, 
and weep and cry in a way which no fond sooth-* 
ings could at irst pacify. 

And good, steadfast, holy Jane — ^what of her ? 
By her side knelt the pipest from Newton. With 
a sad serious face and a trembling yoice the doctor 
had said that Jane might die I 

Again let me pass on. I am loath to dwell upon 
woe. 

Martin left the cottage to us. We had servants 
from Yeoman's farm — ^we had friends from many 
places. We had all that we wanted of luxury from 
Sir Boston Knightley ; and Mr. Temple stood 
within our door, and looked on, as we thought, the 
dying — and said^ "You do not want me here." 
A week passed by, and Jane was, the doctor said, 
out of immediate danger. She sat by the fire, 
propped up in an easy chair, and smiling a soil, 
quiet, pensive smile upon little Sarah, who was 
strong enough to wheel a hoop with Anna and to 
walk a mile after some new rabbits. 

But, notwithstanding Sarah's recovered spirits, 
it was evident that into the body of the child had 
crept an older heart. It was as if she had passed 
through the valley of the shadow of death, and it 
had left upon her a knowledge such as no one of 
those in health around her possessed. The chil- 
flren had, both of them, been recew^^ vb\^ ^^ 
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Church. Wonderful it seemed to be; but there, 
in Martin Smith's cottage, little Sarah had made 
her first confession, and there, under the fear of 
death, she had made her first communion. And 
Martin Smith had himself been by when the Blessed 
Sacrament visited his roof; and hidden away, as 
it were, among some furniture which had been put 
aside in a comer, I saw him with his head buried 
in his hands, and his strong frame convulsed with 
emotion. And when all was over, he had come 
quietly forth, and advanced to the child's bed-side ; 
and taking her little hand in his, he had said, sob- 
bing, " pray for me, Sarahj you must pray for me /" 

The child had looked up with her bright, glad 
eyes into his face with a glance so sweet, and she 
had pressed her hands together and said in a child's 
simple way, *' he saved me from death ! Oh, Lord 
Jesus, you who saved my soul, you let htjn save my 
body. Oh, you must love him, you let him save me ! 
And now I am- yours,, and he wants to be yours. 
He says, * pray for me l' " My wife and I were at 
that moment on our knees. I felt that I would have 
given, years of my life to have s6en that man bend 
his knees and join himself in the child's prayer. But 
he turned away with a slow, heavy step, and left 
the house. But these times had passed away. The 
doctor had pronounced Jane to be not in immediate 
danger, and we prepared to return to our home. 

During our absence all things had been as far 
restored as was possible. And once more, after this 
interval, I began to look out for a^ situation. 

" Is it true, sir," said a respectable man to me 
one morning, as I was leaving the house, '' is it true 
that you are really going to leave your place at 
Knightley?" 
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" Yes," I answered, " quite true.*' 

** It's open for any person to offer ?'* 

" Yes, it is. Are you going to offer to Sir Bos- 
ton ?" 

" I am.'* 

" Where have you Kved ?** 

'* I have been head labourer in Mr. Davis's 
grounds." 

Mr. Davis was the possessor of nursery gardens 
at Newton, and was, I knew, a man of experience 
in his profession. 

'* Have you been accustomed to as much glass as 
there is at Knightley ?" I asked. 

" Why, no,** answered the man doubtingly ; *' but 
then I hear that Sir Boston is going to put down 
the hot-air houses of the Mexican plants^ and the 
large conservatory also." 

" I have not heard of that,** I said. 

'^ Well, it came through Mr. Temple, so I sup- 
pose it's true," replied the man. "They say that 
Sir Boston is cut up about your going, and that he's 
going to pull those houses down. Now, if that's 
the case, I think tliat I should suit him, and so Pm 
going to offer. Do you know what wages Sir Bos- 
ton intends to give ? I shall ask thirty shillings a- 
week, and not be particular about hours; I was 
offered twenty-five by Mr. Davis to stay with him.'* 

" Is Mr. Davis suited ?" I asked. 

" No ; I shall stay on if Sir Boston does not en» 
gage me ; but I fancy that Sir Boston will, for I'm 
recommended by Mr. Temple, and I've got a very 
handsome letter from Mr. Davis, in my pocket." 

The man, Henry Thompson he was called, was 
engaged by Sir Boston ; and that evening I went 
to Newton and offered myaeVi ^ 'Nii. l>%.N\a> wcA 
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took his place at twenty-five shillings a-week, and 
made a promise to work for him on the Monday 
following. 

And so it happened. By Saturday night we 
were all deposited — I can't say settled — in a house 
near the nursery grounds. The situation was 
healthy, and the house small, but not inconvenient, 
and we were near enough to the convent for the 
girls to go there to school* 

We never hired any one to work for us. My 
wife, Emma, and the children did all the women's- 
Work, saving Jane, who was still too weak to be 
trusted to do what her willing spirit urged her to 
do ; and Edward and I, with no small help from 
(Fohn Yeoman and Martin Smith, did all the hard 
vrork. 

Our house soon looked neat and tidy, and I was 
glad to see Edward take his school-books, and work 
3U9 hard at his learning as if he was at school. Poor 
boy ! I did not know what good his learning was 
bo do him now, but I was glad to see such proofs 
of energy of mind about him. But yet, of an even- 
Kng I should see him and Sarah talking together, 
and she showing him her books, and speaking of 
t;be things she had learned at school, or been told 
^f by the nuns. The first Sunday or two Edward 
vlid not go anywhere to Church. After that he 
Bpent a week at Mr. Yeoman's ; then came Emma's 
anarriage, and she took Edward with her to a house 
"they had taken within a walk of the farm, so that 
«^ohn was not removed from his work, and this 
^ouse bad been partly furnished by us ; the house 
^e now inhabited being so much smaller than our 
<^rmer one that we had been able to spare them a 
^rge share o£ our furniture. Aftei: ^^ fe^ ^^<^V^ 
isit to ill's sister, Edward cam^ X^^Ok.^^^vol^'^^^' 
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After his retrmi, John Yeoman sent me word 
that if Edward liked he would take him on the fana 
I ought to have said that Edward had not earned 
anything since he came home. I thought it mj 
duty to tell him of John's oflfer^ and his answer 
was this : , 

** Father, Mr. Davis promised when you came 
here to give me a place under you at eight shillings 
a week if you liked to stay with him ; do you Uke 
it, father ?" 

" Yes, Edward. I have no thoughts of movirig." 

" Then I'll speak to Mr. Davis,** said the hoy. 
" I would rather stay here ; I would rather be with 
you. I must work hard wherever I gq. But in 
a town I may have some opportunity of again gdhig 
to my learning ; in the mean time I must keep up 
Latin and Greek as well as I can for myself, and 
there is another reason, father, I wish to be a Ca-^ 
tholic." 

I embraced my dear son with fervent gratitude, 
" who has done this ?" I exclaimed. 

" Almighty God, of course !" said Edward smil* 
ing ; ^< but the instruments by which this grace has 
come to me are two-— Jane and Sarah.** 

" Jane again !'* I cried. 

"Ah, yes,*' answered Edward. "Jane again! 
Oh, father, how good she is ! I believe that she's 
the best friend that ever came into a family.** 

And so Edward was received into the Church, 
and worked as a labouring boy unde;* me. I don't 
believe that a happier family lived upon earth ! 

Only one thing shed a sadness around us ; and 
yet, though sad it was, there was with it a holy 
awe — a holy gracious awe. This was the eigjit of 
Jane, Daily her eye grew brightet^wi^VXikft ^cAss\« 
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in her cheek became more fixed, and her com- 
plexion of a paler, clearer hue. That sweet smile 
with which she had so constantly watched Sarah 
when the child was recovering, was now scarcely 
ever off her face ; it was a strange smile, very 
sweet, bat a little anxious, and now and then it 
wore a slight expression of weariness and pain. 
Her voice was not often heard now, for her breath 
was short, and when she spoke it was huskily, as if 
her throat was always dry. She moved about 
slowly, and my wife and the children would chide 
her when she attempted to wprk. So Jane plied 
her needle almost all day except when she fetched 
onr milk, butter, bread, and shop-goods, or did any 
^ easyliousehold labour not likely to fatigue her thin, 
' worn frame. But Jane nfever lost her spirits or 
her industrious habits. She felt constrained to be 
less bustling, but the mind was quick and clear, 
and always at work. There was within her such 
a sfoing of faith, and hope, and perseverance in 
good works ; there was such a gladness of spirit, 
such a ready-acquiescence in God's will, such an 
unswerving belief in ^uA being best which His pro- 
vidence ordained, that sad as it was to see Jane 
sinking, as we felt sure was the case, there was 
yet that about her which made her the sweetest and 
pleasantest sight in the house. She strengthened 
my heart, she comforted my wife, she taught the 
children, she encouraged Edward. She was the 
staff of our house, and we all loved her — ^but she 
was passing away. We never spoke of it to her, 
neither did she speak of it to us, but we knew it ; 
and when I thought on tha trvthy that she had lost 
hope of length of days in saving little Sarah's life, I 
knew not what to do I 1 coxAdi otX^ \|t«:^ ^^ ^cs^s. 
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Father in Heaven would remember what she had 
done for me and for my children upon earth. 

And thuB we went on through the winter. The 
end of February was come, and there was promise 
of a mild March and an early spring. It had been 
a very happy winter. The dear little girls had got 
on well in the knowledge of their religion, and my 
dear Edward's conduct had been such as to make the 
hearts of his parents overflow with thanksgiving. 
He and his sisters had received Confirmation with 
us ; and we had, all of us, been blessed with great 
joy in our religion. It left us nothing to wish for. 
Sarah often spent several days tc^ther at the con- 
vent under the charge of the lay sisters. Edward, 
all through the cold and dirt of winter, had worked 
hard with me in the gardens. No poor labourer's son 
ever worked harder or better than Edward. The 
life, hard as it was, agreed with him. He grew 
stout and tall, and his limbs increased in power 
and size. And always of an evening Edward pro- 
duced his books. He used to say, ^' I muat keep 
up what I know. I need not try to learn more ; 
to keep up what I have already learnt will do for 
me ; and then, by-and-by, something may happen, 
father — something may take me back to the dear 
books again ; there is no harm in fancying or even 
in hoping that, is there ?" And the boy who worked 
all day, and read at night, would be up hearing 
Mass Id the morning, proud and happy when he 
might serve the priest ; and keeping constant wateh, 
I honestly believe, over thought, word, and action, 
that he might not offend against the pure law of 
God's holy Church, the spouse of Christ, the wit- 
ness on the earth for Truth. 

One morning, having been &QTv\\i^'lfiAas^ «x^^ 
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ehapelf he retomed overjoyed, holding a letter in 
his handy ** Oh father ! see here. What a blessing 
is here ; Sir Henry Masters has sent to the priest 
abont you. He says in the letter that he knows 
yon — and Jane I. he asks after Jane ! Well, father, 
he says that if I will come to him at L— - — that 
he will have my education finished, and get me on 
in the world, as he has no doubt of being able to 
da** 

We praise thee, O Grod, we acknowledge thee to 
be the Lord. There was a Te Beam that day in 
our house. 

What a making of shirts and a marking of 
stockings I I recollect it as a sort of bustle, of 
thanksgiving, and gladness, and hope, and wonder, 
and hard work of washing and ironing, and through 
an, and with all, a flood of increasing stitchery. 
However, we were grateful, glad, and happy, and 
after the shortest possible time of preparation 
Edward was sent off to L . 

Because I have been desirous of carrying on the 
thread of our family affairs unbroken, I have 
omitted to tell, in its right place, of a circumstance 
which I will relate now. 

It was the second week in December that I 
began to work for Mr. Davis. I thought that 
some green-house pruning had been neglected, and 
I was busy about it a day or two after taking the 
place. A man who was helping me took up some 
branches and flowers, which I had cut away and 
dropped upon the ground, and said, '' a while ago 
I should have been glad of these things. There 
came here such a curious, gentle sort of a girl, not 
like the common tramping people, and she asked 
me iwr Bcwen ; for, said she, I m*^<^ \X!L^\SL^T&sbs^K^^ 
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and I am thankful for a new pattern now and then ; 
I copy nature as closely as I can, and the ladies 
like to buy my newest things." 

" Wonderful !" I exclaimed, for I was sure that 
this girl was Annette. ^^What sort of^ pefson 
was she — what kind of looking person ?'' 

^' Oh, a remarkable good-looking girl, with beauti- 
ful dark, soft eyes. She said she was a foreigner, 
and wandering about after somebody, but I expect it 
was a bad story, for she got crying, and so I gave 
her a few flowers, though not such as she wished 
to have, and she went away." 

" Has she been here since ?" 

**0h, no; she had not much encouragement for 
that." 

" How long ago was it ?" 

"Well, I think about the beginning of August 
last," said the man, considering. 

I was sure that he was right. That was the 
time of my breaking my leg, and the time of Louis 
Sage again tracing her into that neighbourhood. 
I did not say more to the man than that if she came 
again I should like to see her ; but we talked of 
poor Annette at home. 

And now the reader understands that the Feb- 
ruary in the following year had arrived. In the 
intervening tim:*. I had heard twice from Louis, who 
was still leading his wandering life, hoping to come 
upon Annette ; but of her I had not heard any* 
thing. We were a small family now ; we had 
trusted our dear boy to a foreign land, and trusted 
him without fear. He had gone out into the world, 
and I did not tremble for him. I recoUected his 
brave conduct all the winter ; I recalled his indus- 
trioua bard-working days, treivcVimg. gcowtA. ^\.\k^ 
^I'de with a vigour beyond hia ^ea^. ^ wcaKn^- 
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bered his cheerful voice, his radiant countenance, 
and his glowing face when, on hearing the convent 
Angelus bell break forth, he would plunge his spade 
into the soil and say, ** now, father I" and repeat 
that declaration of faith and soul-stirring appeal 
with me. I had seen his eyes grow bright as gems 
when he said, '' And the Word was made Flesh, 
and dwelt among us 1" It was evidently a thought 
that filled his whole soul with wonder, gratitude, 
veneration, and love. I believed that his heart bowed 
in adoring service to God as he declared the awful 
truth; I knew that my son was a Christian; I 
knew that he was the child of Holy Mother Church; 
I knew that he had found within her all the help 
that man wants to support him in life's difficult 
path ; I knew that he led a life of self-examina- 
tion, of contrition and confession, and of purpose 
of amendment ; I knew that he adored Jesus upon 
the altar, and that his soul grew strong through 
the heavenly food thence given to him ; I knew 
that he loved the unbloody sacrifice, and joined to 
it the offering of his hopes, his desires, his toils, 
his sorrows, his cares. My child might leave the 
home of his father, but from his mother the Church 
no accident xould part him ; so praying to God to 
bestow upon him the inestimable gift of final per- 
severance, I sent my child away with a glad spirit 
and a trusting heart. 

I have passed over such great events in our re- 
ligious life as our first Advent, our first Christmas, 
and our first Lent in the Church. To have en- 
tered upon our feelings at those times would have 
made my history too long. But I must now ob- 
serve that we were within a fortnight of Easter 

the Easter of 1850 — an era Yrhich cU\m& «»cbL3w^t««t 
to itself. 






CHAPTER XX. 






THB BASTBE OF ItfO. 

MAmTiH Smith often ctme to 0ee wu 'Bdbwebn 
him and Sarah, and Jane^ there existed a eU Kd ig 
affection. He was always, in a peculiar maimM^ 
DM* gnest, when he came to ns, tiiough it-iniay 
easily be conceived Uiat each a welcome ai'litt' 
nndjring gratitude coold giye, he never wilted frdm 
my wife and me. Since Edwitrfs dq[Mu^ttirs-. IrtL 
had often slept at our honse, in what had Med 
Edward's room, on his way to .B— -^^^ whete hd 
frequently went to see his brothers. 

It happened one day tiut I was engaged inf Mm* 
laborious work in the nursery ground, when Martiii 
Smith came to me. He was a very strong, well* 
grown man, and when dressed in his best, had a 
good, well-to-do, brave English air with him, which 
was very striking. He never talked in the old 
way now. 

" Well, Jordan — ^rather hard work I" 

" Yes, very." 

*^ Something real in that. Not like the pickingi 
and pulling, and trimming, and tying, and cuttingi 
and slipping at Knightley." 

^' Not very," said I, laughing, and taking up my 
spade again. 

" Well, that's all over there now." 

" How ?" 

*^ Oh I glass-houses to be pulled down, and a do* 
mestic chapel to be built.'* 
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" Dear me ! What's that for ?" 

" For a refuge for Mr. Temple, I suppose. The 
Knightlej people are nearly mad. Sir Boston 
turned off two or three labourers for not going to 
Church, and they were thrown upon the parish, and 
we are all for religious liberty now 1" 

" And persecute Mr. Temple. Eh ?" • 

^' Oh, he's a paid servant, they say, and must do 
what he's hired to do ; but I don't meddle," said 
Smiths 

"Is that the doctrine you learn at B ?" I 

asked. 

*^ Perhaps it is," said Martin; ''but you might 
judge for yourself if you liked.'* 

** I will, I think, one day." 

" Why not now ?" 

A little more of this kind of talk went on, and 
at last I arranged a visit to Smith's brothers at 

B ; a day or two passed and I went. I saw 

the Smiths, and several others of their sort. Clever, 
thinking, and what is more, rioding men. I don't 
mean to say that all their studies were such as I 
should have recommended to them, but they read a 
good deal, and knew a good deal, and could think 
and speak. 

I could not stay as long as Martin stayed, for I had 
but one dajr's holiday, so I returned home by myself. 
The distance was about eighteen miles, and I was 
going to walk. I set off at six in the evening, ex- 
pecting to have a pleasant walk, and to get home 
before twelve o'clock. About four miles out of 

B , an old woman, forming one of a group of 

four women and three men, jumped up from the 
hedge-side where they were huddled together, and 
ran to me begging. She did not QX.e.v^ m^ ^V^»x- 
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table feelings, and I refaaed her ; an. <dd nuui'^llien 
came forward, putting himself just beftNre me^ iMud 
fidded hia entreaties for monej. X tried to pnsb bjr, 
but the woman had run back to the hedgiQ .and 
brought forward another figure. ^'Here^ air^^jiee 
the poor girl; you can't refuse us now* Show 
your poor face to the gentleman ; blind, sir, Mind, 
and dependent on us for everything, and us too old 
and weiak to do anything, and no parishr— bom at 
sea, both of us, your honour.'^ She was runaiiig 
on with her story, but my eyes were fixed cw the 
blind girl ; for blhid she was, and yet it wa3 An- 
nette! 

*^ What relation is. that girl to you ?^ 
** Our grand-daughter, sir ; sh^s beeb bli^fco^ 
her birth, and her poor mother died and left her io 



us." 



I had watched Annette's face. I saw a spasm 
pass across it as these falsehoods were uttered. I 
went on asking questions, for I was settling in my 
mind what to do. I glanced at the others of the 
party ; there were three sturdy gipsey-like looking 
men among them. It was just a case in wUch 
might made right, and I did not know what to do. 
I was sure thnt Annette's beautiful face, gentle 
manner, and now, above both, her blindness, must 
make her a profitable speculation to those people. 
I did not dare to make myself known to the girl, 
for I feared that it would be a reason to these va- 
grants for carrying her ofi*; yet how could I leave 
her ? I prolonged the conversation as long as I 
dared, all the while arranging a plan in my mind ; 
at last I fixed on what I would do. 

'* Do you know the village of Broadway, about 
two miles oS^ on this road? " I a&ked ', yea^ they did ; 
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"Well,'' I said, "I feel interested in your poor 
grand-daaghter ; I have only six-pence to give you 

. now." Andy so saying, I produced the money ; 
"but if you will call at the Swan ; do you know 
that Inn?" 

" Oh yes ; it is on the left going in, your honour V 

^*If you will call at the Swan any time — to-night 

if possible, or at any-rate to-morrow, or as soon as 

you caii, I will do more for you.** They professed 

Vthe deepest gratitude, promised to be at the Swan 
in the course ef an hour, and I walked on as fast 
as I could walk. As soon as I got to the Swan, 
I sent for the constable, told him the story, and de- 
sired him to secure them, and send me word at 

Newton ; and I sent to B to the police, im- 

mediatdiy, to trace them on the road, fearing lest 
they should not keep their promise of visiting the 
Swan. The master of the inn, and the constable, 
entered with a lively interest into the case. I said 
that I^was prepared to prove that the blind girl 
was the daughter of respectable parents, and that 
Bhe had nothing to do with the persons who pre- 
tended to be her grand-parents. I was assured . 
that the measures I had taken would be successful, 
and 80 believing myself, I proceeded on my way; 
home ; of course I felt anxious. I turned over and 
over in my mind whether I had done what was . 
best to be done ; and so thinking, and on the whole . 
believing, that I had done the only prudent things t 
I got back. 

We had never talked of Annette before the chiU) 
dren ; when I got home both they and Jane weret 
gone to bed, so my wife and I discussed the mattert 
and she agreed with me that, as I could not havd 
carried off the poor girl, 1 \i«A. d^syoft \iSL'^^^sl^^^^ 

Q.^ 1 
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my y i mm, SilBkwtjwKaeijiammaAlS^aMlwwA^ 
to do aim; aadflo^ getting aaotherlioiidij, I bor- 
wowed, a hone mad started off in the mondng for 
B opce mofeu . Ai Broedwmjr I leaned thii 
Ihe old men and women hed noi ki^ ihar pnmia6 
of ealling et tiie Swea. I wmii on to B-- — end 
celled on the heed oi the pc^iee foree. Nothing 
eeuld exceed the ettentionttid interest dii^lejed. I 
went with him to a megietratey end mede my depo- 
fition about Annette; and as it wae deaialile that 
a strict search should be made in the town, the ne^ 
cessaij warranto were granted, and I aceompenied 
the pcdloe throogh a seuch thet lasted eU that day 
and part of the night. 

8«ne trace we did find ; in a lodging house, of 
I spare the reader a description, they had 
certainly passed three nighte that week. Poor 
Annette, the echo of her ** not there, not there ! * 
came back to my mind, and I could find in my 
heart to thank God that she was, at lesstyblindf 
Misery, want, and sin ; degradation that knew not 
that it was misery except when there was hunger— « 
and had never heard of sin. I beheld a state 
of things from which nothing but the power of 
God could deliver this most cmlized ofaU nOtiona ! 
What a bitter irony seemed to be in those words 
when I looked down into the dregs of the cup 
that brightly sparkled on the surface, and beheld 
^lat^ for which may God nof call this land to judg* 
ment ! may it repent in time ! 

Civilization I what a foolish thing it seemed to be 
that day ; a thing that was a mere polishing of the 
surface, taking no account of the rottenness below. 
/ind. BO civilization i% a foolish thing tviihotU the true 

[/ it IB A polishing of ihe ou\»i^^ ^ \)^ ^xl^ ^ 
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the piatter } it is the straining at the gnat, and the 
•waUowing the camel. Such were my thoughts 
that daj. When we shall see bands of Christian 
Brothers going, for \the love of Grod, into these 
haunts, and bj the power that is given them, in 
the strength of their love and the fervour of their 
seal, bringing benighted and degraded souls to the 
knowledge of virtue and religion, and to the hatred 
of licentiousness and all sin ; then we shall see 
England something more than civilized, and she 
will be saved from herself. 

For such times my heart prayed as my feet fol- 
lowed policemen through places where men and 
women lived like beasts, preying upon their kind, 
and ignorant of God. Poor Annette I my heart 
prayed for her also ; sometimes I thought that I 
heard a sound like her gentle voice, then my pulses 
throbbed, but it was always disappointment ; and 
when all was done that could be done, still it was 
only disappointment. Again I felt that she was 
lost ; but now that I knew who she was, the bit- 
terness of that feeling was inexpressibly intense. 

When the pursuit was over, I believe that I 
showed a sad picture of disconsolateness. I la- 
mented aloud that I had ever lost sight of her. It 
was a comfort to be laughed at by the policemen. 
*' You acted only like a sensible man," said one ; 
** they would not have let you have the girl ; what 
could you have done against three or four desperate 
men, not reckoning the old women ? oh, you only 
did the discreet thing ; you must be patient ; we 
have done with this place, but our search is not 
ever ; this description will find her ; they are not 
fifty miles ofi^ yet; this will find her; we shall send 
it to every police statioTkm\![L\xi^lXr| \is^«^n ^'^s^'^ 
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be down*Iieirted; you shall have her ;f* «iid1iieil livfon 
proceeded to read as accurate a- deaeripfeittn Ht'I^at 
could give of Annettey which had been prmfedy-wid/^is 
copies of which wore to be sent about, aaL^beiMii t;*^ 
said. I returned to Newton. I found JiaxtUvv/ 
Smith at my house ; he was going to sleep tiielte; * 
I gave my wife to understand that the search haft' ^ 
not been as yee suooessful, and that it was atiH beings V. 
continued. Then I dressed myself in my ^wQlrid]ig v 
clothes, and went for the afternoon into tibeBursevf ^ 
grounds. 

I returned to tea. The children were aooagOBe :> 
to bed. To speak of Annette afflicted me so Ainoh^ *.. 
that I waited for Jane to return to us, that I nd^it.' •>: 
get the story over, and not have to tell it twiee^ ; r. 
When she was again in her seat, I began to qpeak; . j 
A few words wero necessary to introduce Annette 
and Louis Sage to Martin 'Smith, to whom even 
their names were unknown ; and then I related all 
that had been done, and all that I had seen, and as 
may be guessed, as I had felt so much, something 
of my feelings also. 

'* Young and beautiful still, poor Annette 1 In a 
foreign land, and separated from every friend, and 
now . blind. Led about by infamous people as a 
means of making money. A slave in the hand of 
vagrants ; in bondage to creatures of sin. Taken 
by them to places where, thank God, her ears only 
can be troubled ; but whero, through, them, her 
purity must be put to shame and sirring everj 
day. And how helpless! Blind, friendless, and 
close held in the gripe of iniquity. And for reli* 
gion — she is of a country and of a ckss that knows 
the meaning of that word. But what can she ever 
'nam more of religion now *? ^-w "v^it fe^v ^^nXi 
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nevet be led to the house of God, till by His bless* 
ing -we have got her among us ; and if we should 
never get her I Then — God give him repentance — 
then her earthly miseries and her soul's starvation 
wiD be with him who — '^ 

" With ME I" cried Martin ; " with me, Jordan ! 
Jordan I Have you not seen how every word of 
your story has torn my heart ? Man, I say, don't 
you know that for that woman I have led years of 
misery. And did you see her ?" He rose, and 
advanced close to me with a flushed face, and eyes 
glaring like those of a maniac. '^ And did you see her 
and not lay hold of her, not take her, hold her, and 
keep her even at the risk of life ? Danger ! Great 
ruler of heaven and earth — danger 1 Could any man 
calculate danger to give her back to me. And he has 
seen her tunce^** he cried, almost with a scream ; 
'^^trio^'— oh, God, twice/ He has been blessed, and 
yet she is not here. Oh, had it but been me ! Ohj 
had / seen her. Jordan," he cried out in a loud 
voice of agony, ** you don't know what you have 
done. For three years the worm has gnawed here," 
putting his hand on his heart; ''my sin, never 
acknowledged till now, like a thing that had ob- 
tained life in order to feed on me, and wear me 
slowly down to hell, lay here, as I tell you, gnaw- 
ing night and day, for ever. I have been Imck to 
my wife's — my dear wife's old home — she was not 
there ; all were gone ; none knew where ; some 
thought to England ; but all were gone. I have 
sought her in this country as I could. And now 
I look on one who has seen her, seen her lately — 
within the last thirty hours, and yet she is not here. 
No, not here, but — oh, my wife — ^yes — where are 
jou ? where are you restmg \\:aa xiY^Ni't ^^s^q^ 



^ 
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aociimiilfttioii of indignities luiTe joo iM ^dfeifr 
suffered; what have your pure ei^beaitl? hoirliM 
your gentleness suffered? Wantl Ott; wlhtt ii 
want if it is onfy followed by famine and denlik? If 
I could now know that you had died on toodiirig 
these shores. But what do I know? My* iiiiire» 
my wife, to what have I reduoed yoa-^£rora wh|ik 
shall I have to take you — if ever again you are 
folded in these arms, what will you be?" 

This strong man's agony was yet gitetetr than 
his strength. He lay on the ground; and heart' 
rending were his cries to God for help^ 

The women seemed better to know ho# to help 
him thah I did. And between his bitter moans 
there came forth the whole story of his sin; efhow 
he had gone abroad surreying for a railway com** 
pany; o( how, in a foolish freak, he had called 
himself Albert Grainger, and in that name had 
obtained the love of a girl who had talked English 
well, she having lived with an English family for 
five years, from twelve to seventeen, that the chil- 
dren might learn French of her. He had married 
this girl, and had then deserted her as Louis had 
declared. 

'^ It was because of this sin," said Martin, ^' that 
I would not, that I cotdd not become a Catholic; 
Jordan knows what went on at the hospital — ^I be- 
lieved — but I had perpetrated the crime, I had de- 
serted the girl; we were full a hundred miles apart^ 
and she thought that I was returned to England. 
I had done &e thing, and I would not undo it. 
How could I become a Catholic ? The first step 
is the renunciation of sin. That sin kept me out <rf 
the Churchy and that sin, ever since, has stuck by 
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ni0». Stinging me like a scorpion, and never leaving 
ine one hour of peace." 

'' Merciful Father I" said Jane softly, '' is there 
ftny man who would willingly and knowingly die 
in Ids sin?" 

Her words, so gently spoken, really as if they 
liad been said to God fdone, seemed to bring new 
ideas to Martin's mind. 

** What can I do 1" he said despondingly. 

^^ As the priest may tell you, Smith," said Jane. 
** Oh, go to him ; what use is there in pouring out 
your complaints and your regrets to us. Search 
your heart' — surely you have contrition there — and 
you declare your belief in the Church. Oh, Smith 
go to the priest, make a clean breast to Grod. Tou 
will then learn to bear whatever comes in the right 
spirit. And if Annette is a true Catholic, as 1 
make no doubt she is" — at the mention of his wife's 
name, Smith raised his eyes to Jane's beseeching 
face, and regarded her steadfastly — '' and if she is, 
as I said, a true Catholic," Jane went on, ^' then, 
by doing that you will take the sting out of every- 
thing she may have suffered. Be able to say to 
her, ' Annette, the thought of my wrongs towards 
you, and of your sufferings because of me, so tore 
my heart that I took my contrition to God, and am 
now a Catholic like yourself ;' be able to say that to 
her, and she will never think that she has had one 
trial too much, let those trials have been as hard as 
woman ever bore I" And now Jane's t^ars flowed, 
and she held, forth her hands towards Smith, and 
there was something in her face and her attitude 
even more powerful than in her words. 

Smith had been some time sitting at the table, 




mmenOjkiMngluMhet hf 

i^wffe Md I had iea liltfe 

wfela Jane wi> ipnilr lag ; fhe 

Ing flod flmitlira Iniiriei 

liftd ftb ffigbbea^ So ihe had 

•od pattioMit about ber, aad had 

hti into her alioes^ aad thaa dad» 

iUifni* Our tmilas had en eoaiag e d ite ckOl «• 

come forward* And noir ^eatooddoae at SifeilM 

tide* Her flosbed cheeks, berteaifidlfliriC^ejreB, 

her eurling hair all straying loose about her fiiee, 

and her hands gatiiering lier dress dosdbf voDnd her, 

made a pretty picture of alarmed innooeooe. Yet 

innoosQce is Terv bold. She understood that Jane 

was pleading with Smith, that he should embrace 

the true reUffion, and she understood that Smith 

befitated. She touched his large brawny hand 

wth her rosv fingers — the touch, as soft as it was, 

made Martin start like a creature terrified — ^he 

looked round— he saw the smiling face of the child 

ho Imd saved from death looking on him like an 
angel. 

" You asked me to pray for you ; Jane and I 
pr«v evorv day, because you saved our lives ; you 
will go with me r 

It was lis if the child's words had power with 
tnew. Smith whispered something to her, and rose 
U|K ^hlie said, ** I »haVt be frightened again, mo- 
tnw, Hud was out of the room in a moment. We 
«ltl!!?^ ^ *^ ourselves- The next morning to 
Krtin h?f ^1*^ 'T^^ ^^ ^^* *^ Mass 5 Sarahind 
Sat mai i '^??''^ «^"^ ^"^ ; for so it was, that 
im ^uS r^^w^r^^ «^^ ^* the child iti lead 
mxx, sua that, holding him by the hand all the 
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^ Ae cbild had taken him to the sacristy door, 
Jbft him within-side. When we g:ot to the 
1^ Sarah was praying at the altar rails. 
henext day Martin again went to the priest ; 
lay after that he was received into the Church ; 
at Easter we all received the Blessed Sacra- 
!• Martin remained at oar house ; he longed 
le Loais Sage ; we thought that Easter would 
f him to Newton, and so it did. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

OUB FRIENDS. 

Martin Smith went often to his cottage At Oak* 
hurst, but he chiefly lived with us^ expecting and 
wishing to see Louis Sage. Martin managed so as 
to be no expense to ns. He used to bring eggs and 
poultry, and sometimes a ham, or a joint of meat; 
for he stayed with us many weeks, and long after he 
had seen Louis, as you will hear. A few days 
after Easter, Louis came to Newton ; Martin, was 
with us ; we had heard that Louis was expected, 
for Louis had written to Mr. James at the convent. 
It was evening, a bright April evening ; we heard 
the door open, and a well known footstep sounded 
in the passage. Our pulses quickened; the door 
of the room opened a little way, I rose to welcoma 
the visitor, and then Louis presented himself; and 
looking at no one in particular he said, '*I am come." 

Louis advanced; Martin stood up, and pushed 
back his chair ; I stepped to Martin's side. 

Louis had been at the convent, and had seen the 
priest, and Martin had arranged so that he should 
hear what there was to tell from the servant of 
God first ; by so doing, he hoped that their meet- 
ing might be less in bitterness to both. 

They stood opposite to one another, looking on, 
but not at each other. The thin slender form of 
Louis, with his sad pale face and long black melan- 
choly-looking hair, and the huge, giant-limbed 
Martin, with a face stern in t\ie gre«iX. ^^^tvvj \i^ 
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Ids grief and penitance. We loved each of these 
men with a more than common love; wonderful 
events had hound us all to each other, hut we could 
not help feeling that they were — ^that they must he 
enemies ; that only the great grace of God could 
make the injurer and the injured friends. 

Martin never moved. He could not offer his 
liand ; he dared not offir his hand to the uncle and 
the adopted £ather of Annette. And Louis, he, too, 
flood motionless. It wasoi moment of such fear 
and hope, of such strife hetween the two, that we, 
who looked on, dared not speak ; for what did our 
hearts know of such bitterness as reigned in theirs? 
Then Martin moved aside, as if he were leaving 
tfas room, and as he moved he said, '^ No, Louis ; 
I see how it is ; we knew each other in other times ; 
when she stood by us. And now, you cannot for- 
give me—- why should I expect it ? You cannot 
speak to me tUl she is with us again. When she 
forgives me, when her voice pleads, when her hand 
gives you mine, then you will not refuse." He 
was going away. 

^^Stopl" said Louis, ''stop, Albert — ^Martin, I 
mean, stop. It is not that ! Oh, if the question 
of where she is could be answered by you, then there 
would be no merit in my forgiveness I tiow my 
heart has yearned after her not even yours can know. 
How my heart has felt when I have pictured the 
pollution to which her once chaste soul may now 
be accustomed, God only knows! But together 
we might find her ; surely the strong prayers of 
father, friend, and husband may now be heard V 

Louis fell upon my shoulder, there he hid his 
anguished countenance; Martin, coming to his 
side, raised his hand and said, kissing it^'^nAtJvida&- 
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like noir, do I betray with a show of kindness; 
Lord Jesus forgive me ; thou who didst accept of 
the penitence of the thief on the cross, forgive mtT 
He would have relinquished Louis' hand, but Louis 
held him. The agony of the moment had passed, 
and raising a smiling face he said solemnly, lookiog 
at Martin with a fixed earnest gaze, and still firmly 
grasping his hand, '^ forgive us our trespasses as 
we forgive them that trespass against us ! " 

We all thanked God^for the men were friends 
together. Louis did not stay many minutes longer; 
he went back to the convent, and when we asked 
for him the next day he was gone. 

And now weeks and months passed ; the spring 
had (glided away, and the summer was going after 
it, still Martin passed a great deal of time at our 
house, perhaps he would be three or four days in 
tlio week at home, and then he would come to us 
on SiiuiRluY to go to the chapel on Sunday, 
uiul IV main a day or two into the week ; always 
s;v>ini; lo the morning mass, and leading so watch- 
Uil u, Uto over his thoughts, words, and actions, that 
lie \\ as an evlirioution to us all. 

Uo uscvl oUen to jio to B , and he would 

Inin.u: us luuoh news ot the feelings, religious and 
Vv'r'.oal. oi" the oUss o ailed "the optmiiivt^s I *' I 
\s.i^ ,iS\ i\s iMurv'sttvi i:i the*e accounts. I got to 
'v-'o>* 11.; :;;\ ix" wa;> a strong bodv of ooinmon-sense 
.,,^.. ,,. .•.^. v.i:oi\ eviuca::::^ :hcms<elvirs ir. an ex- 

•iv':v= ,r \ WAY. av.l oaviible S::':i .: r.n-iiiij opi- 
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but always as persons just gone ; it always seemed 
that we were a day too late in onr pursuit ; and 
the worst part of this was, that our inquiries con- 
firmed our fears of this unfortunate woman having 
got among persons of the lowest description of 
▼^eness. AH of us thanked God for having de* 
prived her of sight; no one was as earnest in 
thanksgiving as her hushand. He used often to 
say, " she is the slave of the circumstances into 
nrhich my desertion hrought her ; the angels may 
BtiU be about her footsteps ; I may live to look on 
my wife's sightless eyes, and see there written the 
wonderful mercy of God I ** 

This was certainly the most consoling view to 
take of things ; it was a view that I liked to en- 
courage. But hope was not always uppermost in 
Martin's mind. It was often quite a terrible thing 
to see the man's spirit bowed down to the dust by 
the greatness of his mental agony. His misery 
was such as to shrink from the sight of man, and 
he would go to his room — ^for we called Edward's 
room his, now— >-and thence would come groans, 
such as made us shudder, for though they sounded 
as if suppressed to the utmost of the poor man's 
power, they came with such a note of woe upon 
them, that they often called sudden tears to our 
eyes^ and then we would pray. I recollect that 
the first time we heard this conflict of spirit, we 
were appalled — quite appalled — and looked upon 
each other not kitbwing what to do ; and then Jane, 
from her easy chair, spoke to us, " let us say a 
litany," she said ; and laying down her work in 
her lap, she began the Litany of the Holy Name, 
Sobbing and whispering, we followed her through- 
out **Ah^'* said Jane, it fe tfem\iVfe\ \wX»^^Sa^ 
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giving him here his purgatory ; we should not be 
sorry for that.-' After this, whenever the same 
sort of thing oceurred, I believe that there was al- 
ways some one near to help the striving man, 
without his knowing it ; Jane in her sick helpless- 
ness was always there, and always ready ; and one 
of the children, or my wife, or all of them joined 
with her. 

It wlis certainly a blessing to Martin that we 
had left Knightley. He could not have stayed 
quietly at his own home, and it was a blessing to 
have a house at a distance to go to ; grief is rest* 
less, it is always requiring to do something ; the 
mere going backwards and forwards comforted his 
mind, and helped to keep his body in strength ; 
then our neighbourhood to the Cathi>lic church was 
a very desirable thing for him, and our being almost 
in the town afforded him that amount of bustle and 
movement which was continually giving him hope of 
hearing or seeing Annette. But it was a restless, 
agonizing, heart-sickening kind of life that the poor 
man lived, and what we felt to be a great trial was, 
that no one could help him. I wished the summer 
over, for I thought that we must hear of Annette 
being discovered soon ; and to find her living or 
dead would have been a mercy. 

And the summer passed on, and the third week 
in September came, and the mornings and evenings 
were getting very chilly, and we were fearing their 
effect on Jane. We had not long to fear. She 
was worse than usual one day, and said to me, 
*^ Master, I shall never go to the Chapel again in 
life ; will you ask Mr. James to come to see me ?" 

I did so, and I also sent for Dr. Vine. He paid 
U8 an early visit, and spoke c\i^er^\)0\7 %sA Vva^^^ 
but he said that " Jane did nol 'waxkX. xafc^viVBfcr 
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• Before he went away I had a few minutes of pri- 
vate conversation with him ; as nearly as possible 
I will put it down. 

What is jour opinion of Jane, sir ?" 
She is dying," he said, gently. 

'' Beally dying I Will she soon be gone ?*' 

*' Any hour she may go. She is possessed of so 
calm and so courageous a mind, that she does not 
appear to be as near death as she is ; but 1 have 
told you only the tfuth." 

'^ Tell me a little further m truths'' said I, with 
emphasis. ^* Tou attended Jane after her wonder- 
ful escape from the water with my child ; do you 
think that she has ever recovered that ?" 

^* You must not distress yourself, my dear sir," 
said Dr. Vine, very tenderly. 

"Nay, sir/' I replied, "why should I be dis- 
tressed ? Why should she not go to judgment with 
that great good deed to her account ? As she must 
die, I should like to hear, from such authority as 
yours, what the truth may be." 

" She certainly caught her death then," he said. 
" Death comes slowly to the young ; and she must 
haye been very strong before that day. Few peo- 
ple could have gone through what she then endured ; 
her strong anxiety for the child kept her alive ; the 
mind is a wondeiful thing, Mr. Jordan. But when 
there is Irreparable harm done to the body, youth 
and strength are not much. That woman lived 
through years in those hours when she was in the 
flood. She is as a woman of eighty now ; she has 
no power to rally ; she has long been dying ; and 
now, a few hours" — Dr. Vine turned aside his 
head — " a few hours," he repeated^ " it ^'ncl\» Ns6&\. 
much longer. I am sorry ; alie \& vsi ^i.^\fic^^a^^ 
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woman, I am sm^ Every oam Mfjb$f-^U Mlj^ 
•oeh a cbaraeter as hers." ^ '■ 

<< Thank yon, sir; thank 70%* I tai&^i' -Vhe 
Doctor went away, and I letarned to tk^itmi^ 
which I had left Jane. 'f'' 

The next day came, and Jane-conld not gek ^ 
There, in bed, she lay, looking so aniiling, and ao 
peacefolly happy. Tbd children and my wMb were 
with her. ** Let them sing,'' Jane woidd itl iiapu r-} 
and the two little girls wotild aitag the hymna they 
had heard at Ben^ction, and toe Litany ef' Oar 
Blessed Lady^ *^ Sweet, yonng ▼oieea-^nnoeeid, 
tender childhood,'' Jane wonld say, koking en llien 
with glances of nnutteraUe interest. * Alwsjrs fe 
good ; try to keep holy. If yon shonld fidi^ nenir 
m your sin lie upon yonr consoienoe. "TofBreoa* 
science will prick you; then recollect that yen ImVe 
sinned against God. Take it to the eonfessieinal, 
and let the blood of Christ wash it away, and' join 
your own deep penitence and determined purpose 
of amendment. Always pray for a lively consci- 
ence ; judge yourselves unsparingly, and never 
shrink from any trouble in the way of amending 
yourselves. The only thing you can offer to Jeans 
for redeeming you, is a life made holy in His ser- 
vice. Do you understand me, my darlings r** The 
children kissed her and said that they understood. 
"Then," said Jane, "according to the purity of 
your life, shall be your place in heaven. And mind 
you pray for the dead." 

Jane loved to talk to the children, and talked 
much to them that day. 

Towards evening Mr. James came again, and Dr. 
Vine came with him. Jane had not spoken more 
tAan a word or two at a tameioT««s«t«lhAurcu Mr. 
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Jam66 sent ibr two of the nuns ; she smiled to see 
them. I had now come home from work, and was 
in James's room. " Lift me up higher in the bed," 
she said ; '^ I am always sinking down. Lift me 
up that I may see the crucifix hanging over the fire- 
place." I lifted her up. " I can't see it," said Jane, 
" my eyes grow dim — am. I going soon ?" She 
had received the Holy Viaticum and Extreme 
Unction. 

The nuns said some litanies; we joined as well as 
we were able ; but our hearts were swollen with 
grief, and could ill find voice to speak. But Jane 
was quiet and peaceful; her lips moved as the 
others spoke, though she had no voice. Once or 
twice more she was raised in the bed. She held a 
blessed crucifix in her hand, and she often pressed 
ber lips upon the marks of the Ave wounds, and 
Baid, "for me — for me I" 

All at once we saw Jane move ber hand, as if 
to bring the crucifix again to her lips, and drop her 
band on the bed-clothes as if the strength to do as 
she desired was gone. One of the nuns rose and 
took the crucifix and held it before her. Jane's 
^ eyes fixed on it ; the pupils seemed to dilate, and 
a most heavenly smile moved her lips. Her voice 
came back—-" Jesus — Saviour — send thy angels ; 
guide, guard me : the hour is come I" 

Jane made a gesture with her hand. " What is 
it ?" asked one of the nuns, leaning down to her. 
" That they may be blessed for having loved and 
pared for me ; that they may have their pious wish, 
Annette," and so saying she turned her head with a 
smile, and died prayiag for us. A few hours after- 
wards I was in the room alone with the pale, cold 
corpse ; looking on the still T^m^vci'&^'Ww ^*^.^2)e|1 
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felt. I thonght of the friend she had been to us. 
Yet there never seemed to be anything very extra- 
ordinary abont Jane ; I should have well described 
her as being an industrious, hard-working woman, 
sober, honest, and truth-telling. She pretended to 
be nothing more. But there is a secret life — a life 
whose trials are known only to GUkL and his^priest ; a 
life whose records are only found in heaven : such 
a life I knew that our unpresuming Jane had led ; 
a life which is not written ; a life only guessed at 
by the falling of a few words at painfiil and distant 
times. Her having supported her mother, what a 
history did that teU. Her hired clothes and bor- 
rowed money — ^her sudden exclamation, '' Master, 
I have begged I" I felt as I looked at the corpse, 
that of the life of that body I really knew nothing ; 
nothing more than that it had been a life of labour 
and trial, yet a life of love to God and man. The 
life of one who had learned her religion, and prac- 
tised it ; who had for her friends, angels and saints 
and the Mother of God ; whose heart was fixed in 
ceaseless, fervent gratitude on Jesus upon the cross ; 
whose warmest sympathies were with His suffer- 
ings, and who counted the bitterest troubles as bless- 
ings, if, through them, she should obtain to greater 
purity of life and intention ; who watched her 
heart and purged it in the confessional from even 
the shadow of evil ; and whose soul found constant 
strength in the hidden God and Saviour — ^the living 
bread who descendest from heaven. 

I^ear friend, farewell I as I have already said, 
your life is not written here. 



CHAPTER XXIL 



THE STORM. 



Aiiii my readers will know how, in October, 1850, 
the storm of Protestant hatred against Catholics 
arose in England. 

The establishment of a Catholic hierarchy in 
this country raised such an excitement as, of its 
kind, this country never knew before. The Catho- 
lic bishops in England were to be called by the 
names of the English towns, and Protestant Eng- 
land went m&d at the aggression. 

That class of persons, among the Protestants, 
which was represented by such clergymen as Mr. 
Temple, alone seemed to preserve some share of com- 
mon sense. Among them there were many who said 
that the Catholics had done no more than they had 
a right to do, which was simply the truth. 

But this party was selected as an object for the in- 
dignation of the mob, *' because they had tried to in- 
troduce Roman practices," it was said. But though 
the Protestant demon was willing to kill two birds 
with one stone — Puseyism and Popery — Popery 
was of course the real object ; the devil hates no- 
thing so much as the Holy Catholic Church. Ca- 
tholics wrote, cardinal, bishops, priests, and laymen 
wrote to show the people of England that neither 
queen, lords, or commons were injured, or ought to 
be offended ; that the only wonder was, we had 
not had our hierarchy before ; but who listened ? 
Counties^ towns, wards, viIia^Q»> ^\i*dj^^€\t tbmM 
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ings, and in all tbe same blasphemous outcry was 
b€^rd. Falsehood after fabehood was ottered and 
believed ; the Chnrch of Rome was called cfvery- 
thiog that was eviL The witness of Jesus upon 
earth stood once more like her divine master ; to 
be betrayed, insulted, scoffed at, and abused, till 
even the same cry was heard, *' we will not have 
this man to reign over us ;" and it was received 
with the cheers and acclamations of the people. It 
was the echo of the old cry " crucify Him, crucify 
Him !' The rulers of the people tremUed ; the 
Spouse of Christ, like God in the flesh, had been 
delivered over to the will of the people, and the 
rulers trembled lest the children of the Church 
should forget their blessed Lord's example ; lest 
they should forget that when He was reviled he 
reviled not again ; lest they should forget that 
good is to be returned for evil; lest they should 
forget the last great prayer, " Father, forgive them, 
they know not what they do!" No doubt it was 
hard to bear ; no doubt all Catholics felt that it 
was very hard to bear. But they were not afraid ; 
their house was founded on a rock ; the stormy 
paHsions of furious men might rage and swell, and 
beat against it, but it would not fall ; its founda- 
tions were laid deep in the everlasting hills ; God 
was its keeper, and in it dwelt His power. 

But there is nothing new under the sun. The 
ways of persecution are always the same ; it has 
all been described long ago. ** Why have the G^n- 
til(jH raged, and the people devised vain things. 
The kin^s of the earth stood up, and the princes 
met to(];ether against the Lord and against his 
Christ !" 
But we knew, we loorfcing-mca kiveus, \3ft»x ih^ 
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excitement thus' got up against our having such 
ecclesiastioal government as we felt best for us, 
was not the universal thing it was said to be ; it 
was a party thing, an Established Church outcry ; 
it was the cry of the evil spirits of Protestantism 
fearing to be meddled with, dreading defeat, rend- 
ing its victims till they raged and foamed, and 
crying aloud as it beheld the approach of truth, '< I 
know thee who thou art, the holy one of God ; art 
thou come to torment us before the time I" We, 
Catholic working-men, knew this. 

And idl working-men knew that the outcry had 
been encouraged, kept up, cherished, fed, and paid 
for by influential classes above us. We knew to 
whom and by whom money had been given for 
fire-balls and crackers; for making up figures of 
priests, monks, popes, Cardinals, and — to their 
shame — nuns ; for building machines to draw them 
upon ; for purchasing wood to bum them with ; 
and when the newspaper talked of the feeling 
against Catholics being universal^ of the nation 
having spoken as if with one voice, we read and 
laughed at it. 
• Martin Smith and I went to a great ^' Papal 

Aggression meeting ** at B ; a large body of 

such as ourselves — not in religion, but in po- 
sition and knowledge of life, was there. We 
heard a man — a Protestant clergyman — speak. He 
said that slavery of the mind and degradation of 
morals were inseparable from the Catholic Faith. 
The well dressed part of the audience cried '* hear, 
hear ! *' They had heard what they liked to hear ; 
we working men cried "shame!" the Catholics 
knew in their hearts that "Vift s^cSl^ ^-eXa^ "» '^orar 
companionB, who worked daWy m\JcLC»^^^^* 
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them in their homes, met them in worldly trans- 
actions, knew that their daughters were chaste and 
their sons honest ; that parents strove to teach 
their religion to the children, and that the children 
knowing their religion, clung to it ; they knew 
that there was neither slavery or immorality 
amongst them as a consequence of their religion ; 
but on the contrary, their memory afforded them 
many an instance of Catholics who had fidlen into 
evil ways because they had. left their religion, re- 
turning to it by the only way of repentance and 
amendment of life. And so with one thing after 
another said against the true faith, we working- 
men knew the Catholic world better than he knew 
it ; and we knew that he was repeating only the 
popular cry, in ignorance of the system he abused. 
There was not one of us who could not have spoken 
better, because more truly, than he did. He spoke 
for what he got, the cheers of a well-dressed, self- 
applauding mob, who thanked God that they were 
not as other men. 

Then some one else got up, and advised that no- 
thing should be done against Catholics; he put 
the question as one of civil and religious liberty. 
The working-men held up their hands for that. 
Let every man worship Gid according to his con- 
science. We were unanimous on that. 

That same day, in the evening, a large party 
met in a room at the back of Martin Smith's bro- 
ther's house ; this meeting v/as talked over. 

" I wonder," said one man, *' what there is so 
very disgraceful in the dress of a livery-servant ? " 

** What do you mean ?" asked another. 

*^ What bad, bitter aristocrala iVvo^e CiV\«<2tv ^jJl 
IngJand clergy are ; don't you x^coW^eX \«-^>i:i ,^^'8^^. 
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not content with personal abnse of tlie Pope, they 
laughed at him for having left Rome in * the garb 
of a lacquey ' as it is called ; that was not true, as 
we know; though the papers said so first of all, 
they contradicted it afterwards. The Pope left 
Rome in no real disguise at all ; he only wore a 
priest's dress, and went away from the Yatican 
with Count Sphorre, the Bavarian Ambassador, in 
bis Excellency's carriage, and so drove out of the 
Porta Maggiore. But did you remark the disgust 
with which that proud bishop, for proud I must 
call him, spoke of the lacquey's dress, and how the 
people about took up his tone and expressed their 
disgust also ; not the fear of death, not the hope of 
preventing men from committing murder, woiild, I 
suppose, drive his aristocratic liHabs into the like of 
his footman's scarlet plushes; there must be some- 
thing very disgraceful in such clothing ; I wonder 
that a man, a bishop, a preacher of humility,** there 
was a shout of laughter through the room ; the 
speaker laughed too ; he did not finish his sentence 
but smiling, said "and he was bearing false- witness 
after all l"* 

"Very like St. Pau^" cried one; there was a 
general laugh. 

*' And waan'^t St. Paul once let down over a wall 
in a basket ?" said another. 

" And he, too, flying for safety," cried somebody 
else. 

"I mean that the Pope had a precedent; but 
such precedents are out of fashion," and again 
there was laughter. 

There was plenty of sarcasm, plenty of wit, and 
much good reasoning amongst tho^e mAw ^3ssa*- 
night. 
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lamps shone on something white at our feet, it 
was a broken bit of chalk, Teoman picked it up, 
and wrote in large characters, ^' that's nonsense ; 
better saj no paid Church, no tithes." 

**' I feel sorry that you have done that," said I. 

** Do you ? I pay tithes to two parishes ; in those 
two parishes are taught contradictory doctrines ; 
why should an honest man be obliged to support 
two stories ? It's a disgrace to the country to ex- 
pect an Englishman to support such double-faced- 
ness. Yes and no can't both be right answers to 
the same question. 'Tis a disgrace to expect us to 
support such a system." 

^' But what do you think of the Papal aggres- 
sion ?" I asked. 

** I think," said Yeoman, " that your Pope has 
changed your foreign bishops, acting in this coun- 
try over you, into English bishops ; that is, that he 
has given them English titles ?" 

" Yes," I answered, " that's it." 

" They were bishop's before, just the same, were 
they not ?" 

" Oh yes," I said. 

** And it's more to the satisfaction of Catholics 
to be ruled in the way usual to their Church than 
in a way only usual in heathen, or, in fact, mis- 
sionary countries." 

" You quite understand it," I answered, " it is 
just that." 

" We — we Protestants, are no ways concerned in 
ity that I can see," said Yeoman, " your arrange- 
ments only touch yourselves. I am sure that for 
many years I did not know that you had any 
bishops at all ; it is not one person in dye t\\<^^aAAx^^ 
tJmt can tell how many you Wn^ tlqw* ^\saJ^ 
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matter can it be to us whether they are called after 
foreign or English names ; much more proper to 
have English names I think; Englishm^i and En- 
glish names are best suited to English CathoHfes." 

<' Tou have not learnt that at the meeting !" 

It was now time for me to go^home, so I bid my 
friend good night. 

Only three days after this meeting, when we 
were sitting at dinner, Teoman, to our great sur- 
prise, appeared at the door; he looked rather oddly ; 
I jumped up ; "Is all right ? Emma very well?" 

" All well, all right ; don't be disturbed ; how- 
ever, I ant come upon strange business — strange, 
that is, for such as I am." 

« What is it P** 

" I want you to go with me to the Mayor." 

" Why ?" 

" The bad fellows in this town of yours are going 
to burn effigies to-night." 

" So I hear," I answered; "but surely you are 
not going to concern yourself with such doings as 
that?" 

" Won't I ?" said Yeoman, flourishing a stout 
oak stick, " won't I ? that's all I they are going to 
burn Sir Boston Knightley ! 

" Never y I exclaimed. "Never, while I have 
an arm to hold a club." 

" Bravo !" cried Yeoman. " Now then, let us off 
to the Mayor," 

The mayor of Newton was a very respectable 
man. He had formerly been a linen-draper, and 
had made a good fortune. He was generally Uked ; 
and we had no doubt of obtaining a fair hearing 
from him. 

We were shown into apatVovxt \xi\a^\iwisfc> ^ja.^ 
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he appeared in a few minutes, Teoman knew him 
a litUe. 

** How d'ye do, Mr, Measurer ?" 

" How d'ye do, Mr. Yeoman ? I hope your fa- 
mily is welL" 

" Thank you, sir ; very well. Mr. Measurer, my 
business is with you as the mayor of Newton." 

" Indeed, Mr. Yeoman." 

Mr. Measurer trembled a little, for he was a ner« 
vous man, and one who particularly desired to stand 
well with all parties. 

'* There is going to be a grand burning of effigies 
in this town — or near, on the rough land — to- 
night. It is an illegal act. I come to you to pre- 
vent it." 

Mr. Measurer turned pale. " My dear Mr. Yeo- 
man — ^indeed, my good sir, you know, you must be 
aware — in fact, I think that not a regiment of sol- 
diers — but really, Mr. Yeoman, you must excuse 
me ; there will be a large body of police ; I antici- 
pate no breach of the peace at all." 

The stout farmer, half angry, half pitying, gazed 
with a determined look upon the unhappy magis- 
trate. 

*' Listen, sir," he said firmly. The mayor quite 
jumped with fear. *^ The effigies are made. They 
are in the house of Ben Thomson, in the Long- 
alley-lane, number 79* They are fopr in number, 
the Pope, the Cardinal, Mr. Temple, and Sir Bos- 
ton KnighUey." 

If Mr. Measurer had jumped before, he now al- 
most screamed. He certainly did give a cry as the 
last name was uttered, and exclaimed, ** How could 
you get this information, Mr. Yeoman ?" 

"I am ready to be sworn sit** n^^^IsVc^X^^^ns^s^.^ 
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reply. " These effigies are things of expensiye for- 
mation ; they are the fruits of a pretty extensive 
subscription. I know who have given, Mr. Mea- 
surer." 

The cheek of the poor man grew pale. I saw a 
curl 0X, the corner of Yeoman's mouth. He locked 
at the mayor expecting a reply. 

'< What am I to do ?" sighed forth the magistrate 
of peace and order. 

" Of course, Mr. Mayor, I can't dictate to you ; 
but when I have revealed a few more of the secrets 
of this affair, you may be better able to form a 
judgment." 

" Pray go on, Mr. Yeoman. These are dreadful 
times," and Mr. Measurer rested his elbow on the 
table and supported his head with his hands. 

" If these effigies are carried to the rough ground, 
or any where else, to be burned, to-night, or at 
any other time, and if Mr. Temple. and Sir Boston 
are among them, they will be rescued by full fifty 
strong men ; and such a riot as that may make in 
Newton, I would not, if I was in your place, risk 
for any consideration." 

The mayor looked up ; there was a gleam of 
light upon his face. " If Sir Boston and Mr. Tem- 
ple are not among the number, these people, per- 
haps, will not interfere ?" 

" We don't wish to go beyond our own business," 
said Yeoman. '^ Sir Boston wont he burnt in effigy. 
If you are afraid to move in that matter, you may 
trust me for that** 

^' Well," said the mayor, " I will put a stop to 

the burning of ttu>se effigies. Trust me, Mr. Yeo- 

mao, nothing disagreeable of that sort will happen. 

It would certainly be very ^toiv%. \\vQ.^\3aa.v^Q\3L 
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won't think it necessary to attend now, Mr. Yeo- 
man ; it will be a mere collecting of the rabble." 

Yeoman's face was bright with a smile, which 
told that he fathomed the nervous man's motives.^ 
"You understand, Mr. Measurer," he said, "that 
I can't well avoid being there. It will be desirable 
that I should have the satisfaction of seeing that 
the effigies of my friends are not there ; and I am 
going to spend the day with my friends here ; I am 
not going back to Knightley to tell the people of 
your decision. A strong party are, I know, com- 
ing from Oakhurst and other places, and I shall 
meet them on the spot, I think." 

"I hope that you will keep them quiet, Mr. 
Yeoman." 

" If Sir Boston's ef^gj is seen, not even t/ou will 
keep them quiet," was Yeoman's remark. The 
nervous terror had returned upon the Mayor of 
Newton, and Yeoman and I took that moment to 
depart. 

As Mr. Measurer was himself showing us through 
the passage — and doing that duty very gladly, I am 
sure— Yeoman turned towards him and said, in the 
most cheerful way, " There have been two incen- 
diary fires in this neighbourhood this month — far- 
mer Jarvis's loss was estimated at two thousand 
pounds ; Rose's ricks were partly insured. There 
was no apparent motive for either of those acts. 
No persons suspected; yet 'incendiarism no doubt. 
They happened curiously near the fifth of Novem- 
ber. Influential people should not encourage the 
mob in playing with fire." The mayor's voice shook 
as he wished us " Good morning." 

" He has subscribed to these effigies," said Yeoman, 
as he walked away. " Ttey ^oX Tivcifc ^xxaS^s* \s^ 
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begging for them last week. These cowardly, nn-? 
principled people do it for fear of the mob, and 
to please some mad Protestant parson ; it is well 
to make them quake for it. It is an outrage on 
the feelings of all really respectable people; we 
ought to be ashamed of the disgrace they are bring- 
ing on the country." 



CHAPTER XXm. 

THE BLESSING ON THE STORM. 

It was a night most favourable to the burnings. 
Just light enough to find one's way, and a still 
night ; the fires would bum well, leoman and I 
were early at the ground. Martin Smith was not 
with us ; he was stUl at B ■ ; we walked up and 
down for nearly half-an-hour. Some policemen 
came to the spot. Teoman spoke to them. ^* So 
you come here to see that people break the law 
quietly T* The man smiled. " We are servants 
of the public, Sir. We must not be too free with 
our opinions.'^ But a look passed between us. The 
policeman would have made a better mayor than 
Mr. Measurer. 

After a while a distant sound was heard ; it grew 
more distinct ; it became th&t most dreadful thing 
in the world, the cry of men mad with excitement. 

They came up to the place like a tide. With 
shouts, screams, laught€(r, Ciies; With rushing 
words, and sounds of rushing feet ; with fiendish 
exclamations, with maniac liuighter ; with notes of 
joy, fright, entreaty, expostulation, anger, blathe, 
pain, contempt, and loud coiiimaiid. And mingled 
with all, thei^ rose at intervals shouts of triumph^ 
yells, and imprecations, and wild hootings of demo* 
niac delight. We heard it afar off; it advanced 
upon us, rushing onwards like a sea whose every 
wave had a tongue. 

They came on towards t\x<& o^tl ^^-wifc* ^\>cfist^ 
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were multitudes of torches. The blaze was so 
great as to dazzle at first. Then we could see the 
faces of those about the blazing pines horribly illu- 
minated; and between each glaring group there 
came dark masses of persons, so that we knew that 
the throng was even greater than we had imagined 
it would be. 

Not with them, but arriving by some other way, 
now came about us many others, but all men. 
"Well, master!" "Tes, John; keep quiet No 
Sir Boston to-night I Tell William and Jeffries. 
Mind, not one word to excite the people ; they are 
like devils. We might have bloodshed here in five 
minutes if you were imprudent." On they came; 
and now they were near ! Those on a carriage, 
drawn by an ass, were the figures of the Pope and 
the Cardinal, and between them, will the reader 
believe this ? between them the cross! They burnt 
them all ; and the cross was burnt with every in- 
sult and indignity that Satan could suggest. 

The flames leaped up ; they shot forth a hun- 
dred tongues of red and yellow flame ; I lost sight 
of the cross in the glare. Then a stentorian voice 
roared out above the tumult of blasphemy around, 
"let us give three cheers for the Queen.** The 
cheers burst forth ; with them mingled yells and 
shrieks as of the savage delight of devils. I closed 
my eyes, and pressed my hands against my ears. 
Once before, long ago, there had been a cry, " we 
will have no king but Caesar," Surely I had heard 
it again ! 

"Poor woman, poor woman," said Yeoman at 
my side. " She little dreams of the passions roused, 
the Crimea committed in her name I" "It's the 
hardest sight to look upon lYial ever \^^^ <iQ.\\- 
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denmed to see !" said a policeman. ^'Let ns move 
mway as soon as we can; leant bear this any 
longer." And, so speaking, I opened my eyes, not, 
however, to look any more at the flames. I looked 
at the miserable beings ai^tmd me — old and young, 
and even little children were there. Men, and 
women, and girls of tender age. One old man, 
leaning on a staff, looked with stupid vacancy on 
the flaming pile ; he only laughed now and then, 
and touching a wcHnan clothed in rags at his side, 
pointed with contemptuous gesture to what was 
doing around. The old woman had a keener, 
cleverer air. Her eyes glanced about, and she 
moved from side to side of the little space in which 
they sitood ; the thoughts of thieves and pick-pockets 
involontarUy crossed my mind. She moved again; 
and now the flames danced, and flashed, and a 
bright Ught was cast upon the spot she had left, 
and I saw a thin; tali, pale woman's form, the head 
only covered with its black, waving hair, the arms 
crossed on the breast, the legs and feet bare, and 
exposed below the short, ragged-edged, blue serge 
petticoat; she looked the picture of misery and 
want, yet still beautiful, for it was Annette. 

I said, ^^I thank thee, O Godl" I passed on to 
near where she stood. In my way I saw a police- 
man ; one of the very men who had been busy at 
B — - trying to find her. I said, **come, here she 
is, Annette, you recollect !" " Oh yes ! Where ?" 
" Here, follow me, and those old people with her !" 

The policeman touched the old woman's shoulder 
with his staff. ** What are you doing with this 
3roiing woman ? She does not belong to you ; here 
is a gentleman that claims her." At the same mo- 
ment I put my hand ifito Antwit^^^a, wsA Wk^^'*'' ^bjc^ 
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dear girl, Louis Sage, your uncle, and some one 
else, your husband, Annette, have been seeking 
you for years. We must take you to them.*' 

She turned her sightless eyes upon me. " Will joa 
go to your friends, young woman," said the pohce- 
man ? She just articulated " yes," and swooned. 

"And so she may go," cried out the woman, 
"we only let her travel with us for charity;" and 
then followed a storm of foul language, which 
the policeman suddenly interrupted by crying out, 
" stop ; what's this ?" — and he plucked a silk pocket- 
handkerchief from where it had only been partly 
concealed, behind her apron. Matters were soon 
settled. " You know where I live," I said to the 
policeman. " Yes, yes ; are you going to take the 
girl?" "Yes; I shall take her home directly." 
And with the help of one of Yeoman's men, who 
had lingered behind his master and his companions, 
I carried Annette to our house. How my wife 
and I rejoiced over our treasure when we had got 
her tliere ! 

That night I told the poor famishing beggar, for 
sucli she seemed, that 1 knew her husband and 
uncle, and loved them well ; I told her all that the 
reader already knows. The children were gone to 
bed, and I left my wife in charge of the blind An- 

?^\^' iT^^^ ^^^^ ^^®^ ^^^"^ ^^^^^ ^ y^^^ ^^^ ^ 

halt; she was very clever with her fingers; her 
delicacy of touch was very great. My wife, how- 
ever, waited upon her that night. She was put 

Gi ^ vTr.^ ''''^''^' ^^^ dressed in Jane's clothes ! 
&ne aui little more than weep, wonder, and pray 

r 1^'? ' ^^ talking of her uncle I convinced her 

rL^fctZ r'^^"" ^^ ^'''"^^ a»d ^h^t prevented her 
/JOJ21 feehng fear ; and ^vheIi I loU ker of hor hus- 
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band, described his home, his renewed love for her, 
his becoming a Catholic, his good life, and his 
never-ending repentance on her account. She coald 
only seize mj hand, and kiss it, and say, ''may 
God cover you with blessings as my heart gives 
you thanks!" 

We rose to an early breakfast. We had told the 
children that Martin's French wife — of whom it 
had not been thought necessary to tell them be- 
fore — had been found, and was in the house. That 
her fate had been a great trouble to Martin ; that 
she had been lost when following him from France, 
and that he had sought her long without success ; 
and that our dear Louis Sage was her uncle. Of 
course they were delighted, and doubly interested 
in Annette, on account of her blindness. Sarah 
was kept at home from school, and, I think that the 
first day was occupied in letting down the skirt of 
the black gown that Jane had had given her for 
mourning for Mr. Benson, to suit the taller and 
more graceful form of Annette. "Do with my 
books and clothes just what you like, my dear mis- 
tress ; I have no other friends than you." Jane 
had so said as she lay dying. My wife had never 
opened box or drawer till Annette's arrival made 
her think that one had come who might be made, 
at least for the present, our dear Jane's heir. So a 
black gown was speedily lengthened, and by the 
evening Annette appeared neatly clothed, with her 
bright masses of black hair drawn to the back of 
her head with her own skilful hands, and arranged 
as in happier days. I never can forget what I felt 
when, about four o'clock in the afternoon, I returned 
to the house and saw Annette, as I have described. 
A feeling of pride rose in my heart— not a bad 
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pride — a sort of high gratification ia her beaoty and 
neatneas; a something that made me aay within 
m;scir, this is something to retarn tu Smith for all 
he did for Jane and Sarah. I took her by the hand 
and kissed her, as a. father might a child. We gat 
down and talked of a thousand things. Sarah waa 
in the little garden in front of our honse ; my wife 
was preparing tea in the kitehen ; we heard Sarah 
speak ; Annette grew deadly pale, and then flushed 
a de(!p red. She sprung np, and made a step to- 
wards the door. " It is he," she cried. The me- 
mory in her wife's heart was faithful ; she had heaid 
his voice. He opened the door ; then she threw 
- forward her arms and gave a plaintive cry — " My 
God ! I shall never see him again ; I am blind 1" 

But she was pressed to her husband's breast, and 
she knew who it was, thoagh she could not see him. 
" Louis is coming," said Martin. He passed me 

hurriedly in the street iu B ; he will be here 

to-night, he said. 

And Louis came too. And the gl^nesa of our 
house was ao great, that we could sot keep in our 
recollection that any cloud of trouble and trial had 
ever reated upon it. Only now and then Bome heart 
would exclaim, " O, if Jane were but here now 1" 
But even titot wish waa hashed, for Jane WM with 
the blessed, uid her last prayer had already been 
oniwered. 

We eould not bew to part with onr friends, and 
they loved ua too well to ^ink of going very soon. 
Louis wished to lodge with ua, and to take a few 
flelda and keep some cows ; his deporit with the house 
in London for whom he tnivslled, would, he thon^t, 
be a sufficient capital. Martin could not bear to 
f^e his wife from Uie nftighhottth^Md o( the Ca- 
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tholic Church. " We must pray for the conversion 
of Sir Boston and Mr. Temple^" he said, " and then 
we poor people shall have a squire, a priest, and a 
chapel, all close at hand." 

Annette's story was short and painful enough; she 
had come straight down to our county on landing in 
England, hut, owing to Martin having called him- 
self Albert Grainger, she had not been able to find 
out anything of her husband. She had then gone 
back to London and for some time had supported 
herself with flower-making; at last the shop for 
which she worked was given up, then employment 
became uncertain, then she took long journeys to 
sell her wares, an^ so sunk lower and lower till I 
had seen her, and she had shortly after fallen a 
prey to a party of vagrants who got their living 
hy begging, from whom her blindness, which came 
on about that time, prevented her from getting 
free. " Yet,*' said Annette, " last Easter was the 
first Easter I was prevented from going to my duty. 
I have been leading, to all appearance, a heathen 
life; but God in his mercy, had kept me from 
looking upon evil, and when I knew I was in one of 
those dens of impurity, which I had always so 
much dreaded, I yet was saved from contamination. 
I could not see, and I could not understand. The 
English language I had learnt as a child from the 
children of a noble family ; the language talked in 
those places was as a difierent tongue to me — I did 
not try to learn it. I said prayers, and hymns, 
and litanies, in my heart. It was no more to me 
than a wild storm of hail and rain, wind and thun- 
der ; and one prayer I think that I have prayed 
almost hourly for years, it was, that in that misery 
I might not die — that I mig)it ^k^ftati «j^^xq»sScl*^»r. 
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sacraments, again know my Saviour on the altar 
and make a Christian end." 

One day when Annette was speaking tlnis, farmer 
Yeoman was a listener ; he beckoned me to him 
as he stood by the door going away. ** Now if one 
of our Bapal aggression orators were to hear and 
see that ireal, trae-^bom, Catholic wife of Martin''s, 
would they still go on saying things of lax morals 
and idolatry ?' 

It seemed as if Almighty €rod was never going 
to cease from blessing us. Little Sarah was lead- 
ing Annette to the diapel one mornings they met 
Dr* Vine* 

^' Yon are leading a blind girV' said he to Sarah. 

" Yes, sir, quite Wind," 

*^ From what cause ?" he asked. 

" We don't know, sir." 

'* May I call at Mr. Jordan's and look at your 
eyes this evening ?" said Dr. Vine to Annette. 

She accepted his offer thankfully. 

" Pray to Crod that I may receive my sight," 
said Annette to the people she passed at the chapel 
door ; " I will, and I, and I," all were ready to pray 
for her. 

Dr. Vihe came ; he said, " I think it very likely 
that in the course of a month you may be suffi- 
ciently strong to go through an operation. It is 
not a very common case, it seems to be something 
more than cataract. But you may see a little, and 
that would be a blessing." 

" Pray to God that I may receive my sight !" It 

was Annette's constant entreaty to all whom she 

knew to be Catholics ; and reader, she has gone 

through the operation, and she sees; even Dr» 

Vine was astonished. 
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Readers, the story of a working-man like your- 
selves is closed. In this world's things he has 
suffered loss ; but he has found that treasure to pur- 
chase which a man will part with all that he has. 
He is happy in the shelter of the Church's foster- 
ing arms. He is a Churchman according to the 
intention of God the Saviour who left one Church 
under the care of St. Peter. 

Those who do not acknowledge the Papal supre- 
macy not only do not possess the only true faith, 
but they must be tyrannized over by the world — 
their house is not built on the rock, but on the 
sand — when the storms of this world rise they are 
shifted about, and in the end will be ignominiously 
destroyed. 



THE END. 
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